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TANA IUN, THE TARTAR HEROINE IN 
THE FILM 


IKE the Russian music and the 

Russian drama of a decade or two 
ago, the Russian film is now casting an 
irresistible, racial spell of attraction 
over the outside world. The Soviet 
motion picture is a tantalizing novelty 
to audiences of the far East and 
America. 


This is a strange phenomenon at a 
time when the motion picture produc- 
tion of other countries is going through 
a crisis in which it seems in danger of 
losing its original attraction and when 
all kinds of additional devices, such as 
movietones, vitaphones, etc., are intro- 
duced in order to fill the theatres. 
Arthur James, veteran American film 
critic and editor of Motion Pictures 
Today explains the situation as due to 
“the raw Russian bear meat served in 
the barbaric splendors.” 


American and European audiences— 
apart from those of the Soviet re- 
publics—have seen but a mere fraction 
of the vast variety of the latest Russian 
kinetic art, and thus jump at the hasty 
conclusion that it “is all a propaganda 
stuff.” What they have seen of the 
Soviet films are Potemkin, Ivan the 
Terrible, The End of St. Petersburg, 
and The Station Master—pictures that 
truly belong to the class of historic 
revolutionary plays. Such cinemas do 
not by means deserve to be called 
“Propaganda” films any more than 
Wagner’s operas are propaganda for 
German nationalism, or Aida _ for 
Egyptian. 


A Cultural Message 


According to Soviet terminology, the 
above named pictures are called kultur- 
films, which means, films with a cul- 
tural message. It is perhaps correct to 
call them preachy proletheistic pictures 
—according to the view that commun- 
ism is a religious cult. The idea of 
propaganda is even taboo among the 
most devout communists, as the period 
of propaganda making is considered long 
passed. 

However, the so-called kulturfilm of 
the Soviet output is only a part of the 
total productions of the country, and 
the term is rather vague. First of all, 


Russia A ttempts to S ynchroniz e 
Motion Pictures With Art of Music 


the Soviet films are not produced by one 
central state concern in Moscow, but 
by several, all over the country. And 
besides, nearly all the different national- 
istic states forming the federal union 
have their local motion picture studios, 
either maintained by the government or 
by a private company, supported by the 
state. 

Thus to my knowledge there are at 
least six or seven different local state 
film companies—goskinos—which _ all 
work in their own independent way, as 
for instance, the Georgian Goskino, the 
Ukranian Goskino, the Central Asian 
Goskino, the Chuvashkino, the Tartar 
Kino, etc. All those state film com 
panies work very much like some muni- 
cipal theatres, each in its own way and 
style. 


Individual Liberty 


The one outstanding feature of the 
Soviet policy is to give each of ‘the 
nationalistic state administrations liberty 
to manage its affairs in the spirit of 
its folk lore and racial traditions. Thus 
an Armenian goskino produces pictures 
in the spirit of Armenian traditions, and 
a Siberian goskino does it in the spirit 
of Siberian folk lore, etc. The Tartar 
Goskino is at present at work in Mon- 
golia on the production of a film called 
Genghis Khan, with one of the distant 
descendants of this historic Tartar ruler 
playing the heroic rdle, and natives cast 
for the Golden Horde. 

Some time ago a magnificent Central 
Asian motion picture was produced by 
the Central Asian State Film Com- 
pany, Uzebekgoskino. This was called 
Kryty Furgon—(Covered Wagon) and 
showed the unknown life of different 
Central Asian natives. It was also a 
powerful drama conceived in a true 
racial spirit. To my judgment a far 
more powerful picture was Sar Pige by 
Chuvashkino—dealing with one of the 
Tartar races inhabiting the plains be- 
tween the Volga and the Ural rivers. 

Pictures all depict the lives of the 
different nationalities which form part 
of the Soviet Federation; they are per- 
formed by ‘local actors and managed 
by native stage and art directors. 

Besides the official state film com- 
panies I have named, a number of 
private motion picture studios are en- 
gaged in producing films with purely 
commercial principles in view. There- 
fore in speaking of Soviet films we 
must look at the situation with an un- 
biased mind attuned to facts, and must 
remember that we are more prejudiced 
against Soviet “propaganda,” than the 
Russians are against our business 
“propaganda.” We cannot judge actual 
Soviet films from the few examples— 
mostly productions of the Moscow Gos- 
kino—displayed here or in Europe. 

When I saw the first Soviet film in 
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Moscow—lI had even not seen Potemkin 
in America—I was deeply impressed 
by its peculiar inherent truthfulness to 
life, by its simple directness, natural 
tempo and normal continuity, factors 
which are absolutely lacking in Ameri- 
can and German-French films. The 
picture in question was The Czar and 
the Poet, of the time of Nicholas I and 
Poushkin. It was a distinctly poetic 
film of the most classic order, played 
in the actual palaces of the vanished 
czars, in Peterhoff. In fact even the 
historic costumes of the actual char- 
acters were used by the film actors, 
under the direction of Comrade Gardin. 
It was a magnificent production, real 
istically dramatic and spontaneous. 
Like all Americans, I was at first 
prejudiced against communistic art and 
thought everything was displayed in 
distinctly “propaganda” spirit; but my 
view soon changed after I had at- 
tended six or eight new Soviet motion 
pictures, each of which was as differ- 





ent from the others as Italian opera 
is from the German. A splendid pic- 
ture was The Golden Bottom (Zolotoe 
Dno), by the Siberian Goskino, depict- 
ing the village life of the Siberian 
farmers. Not less interesting was The 
Black Post (Cherny Stolb), by Chu- 
vashkino—the Chuvash Film Company, 
in which Tani Iun, a talented Chuvash 
actress, played the leading role. 

As a historic revolutionary picture, 
the latest Moscow Goskino production, 
Oktober, showing the downtall of the 
old régime and the triumph of the 
people and the Soviets in Petrograd, is 
the most powerful film I have ever 
seen. It is gripping, not only in its 
true realism, but more so through its 
stirring mass scenes and historic pathos. 
However, this film, like The Last Days 
of St. Petersburg, may seem a prop 
aganda picture from our point of 


view, and we leave it to the judgment 
of the individual onlookers. 
(Continued on page 25) 


A SCENE FROM THE NEW FILM “OKTOBER,” DEPICTING THE REVOLUTION 

IN PETROGRAD, A PRODUCTION OF THE MOSCOW GOSKINE. THIS COMPANY 

IS EXPERIMENTING WITH DRAMATIC MUSICAL FORMS TO ACCOMPANY 
THEIR FEATURES 

















Cincinnati's Zoo Opera 


Attains Notable Height 





Cincinnati, July 3—Opera of an ex- 
cellent nature is being presented at the 
Zoo. Although the season is young, 
capable artists are giving such notable 
performances of standard works as to 
cause even the seasoned opera goer to 
pause and wonder. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, and I! Trova- 
tore, shared honors last week. Lucia 
was the offering on Sunday when much 
enthusiasm was manifested. The 
weather was about as unfavorable as it 
was possible to be, a severe storm 
breaking about half-past seven o'clock, 
but many music lovers braved the rain 
and were amply repaid for their loy- 
alty. 


Lucchese’s Success 


First honors rightly went to Joseph- 
ine Lucchese, who assumed the title 
role. She scored a personal triumph 
that caused critical listeners, who had 
admired her in previous years and in 
other roles, to raise their appraisal of 
her artistry. Mme. Lucchese’s rendi- 
tion, vocally and histronically, of the 
Mad Scene was a revelation. Her in- 
terpretation was vivid in action and 
lovely in song. The flute obligato, 
played by Ary Van Leeuwen was ef- 
fective. 

Ralph Errolle appeared as a manly 
Edgar, singing with an easy assurance 
that gave due emphasis to the vigor 
of his acting. S. Martino Rossi, who 
had won high favor the previous week 
in La Gioconda, strengthened first im- 
pressions by gaining signal success in 
the role of Henry. Albert Mahler 
made capital use of his small opportu- 
nity as Lord Arthur. Natale Cervi, as 
usual, was excellent in the part of Ray- 
mond. Lydia Dozier sang the role of 
Alice acceptably and Sam Bova acquit- 
ted himself creditably as Norman. 


A New Conductor 


William Tyroler, Isaac Van Grove’s 
able assistant, conducted. As a direc- 
tor of opera, Mr. Tyroler is a new 
figure to Cincinnatians, but he firmly 
established his claim to distinction on 
his initial appearance. A firmer, more 
sympathetic reading of the Donizetti 
score could not be demanded. 

Il Trovatore was sung on Monday 
night, and although the weather was 
again unfavorable, a goodly number 
gathered and demonstrated that a 
crowd is necessary to arouse enthus- 
iasm. Four splendid singers were heard. 
Forrest Lamont, among the most popu- 
lar tenors in America, was in excellent 
voice and received well deserved ap- 
plause. Marta Wattowski, who made 
many friends here in past seasons, again 
justified the approbation of her ad- 
mirers. S. Martini Rossi has estab- 
lished himself as a favorite artist, and 
Bettina Freeman, repeafed the excel- 
lent impression she made in La Gio- 
conda. Lesser roles were also very 
well sung. 


Many Unique Features 


Opera at the Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens offers many unique features. 
A beautiful summer park, the home of 
the third largest collection of animals 
in the world, a magnificent club-house 
facing the stage of the opera house 
where parties may dine and while ling- 
ering over coffee and cigars, hear music 
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dramas, an orchestra under the leader- 
ship of one of America’s finest direc- 
tors,—these constitute a situation hard- 
ly to be found anywhere else in this 
country. 

Nineteen operas have been scheduled 
for presentation before harvest days 
roll around again. The last three weeks 
of the season are to be devoted to light 
opera exclusively, with such intriguing 
fare as The Mikado, The Bohemian 
Girl, and The Bat. 


Wagner Popular 


It has been found that operas by 
Wagner draw better in Cincinnati than 
any others. For this reason four will 
be given this summer: Lohengrin, 
Tannhauser, The Valkyrie, and The 
Mastersingers. Great emphasis is being 
placed on the last-named, preparations 
to make it the outstanding contribution 
of the season having been in progress 
for weeks. Singers from schools and 
the various trade guilds have enlisted 
in the chorus. 

Charles Miller, business manager of 
the Zoo, has gathered a large and effi- 
cient force for the current season. Isaac 
Van Grove, who successfully carried 
the company to success in the last two 
seasons, is again the director. 

Favorites among the soloists of past 
séasons are back again, and newcomers 
promise to become equally popular. The 
roster includes; Josephine Lucchese, 
Kathryn Ross, Charlotte Ryan, Vera 
Curtis, Fanny Cole, Elizabeth Amsden, 
Agnes Robinson and Hizi Koyke, so- 
pranos; Marta Wittkowska, Nevada 
Van de Veer, Constance Eberhardt, 
contraltos; Forrest Lamont, Ralph Er- 
role, John Semple, Albert Mahler, ten- 
ors; Herbert Gould, Fred Patton, Italo 
Picchi, Robert Ringling, S. Martino 
Rossi, Henri Scott, baritones and basses. 

Among the artists especially engaged 
for the three weeks of light opera are: 
Vivian Hart, Ernestine Norris, Stelle 
De Mette, Leo De Hierapolis, Robert 
Pitkin, Francis Tyler and Herbert 
Waterous. William Tyroler is con- 
ductor and chorus master; Willard 
Rholes, assistant conductor and prompt- 
er; Luigi Raybaut, stage director and 
Paul Bachelor, ballet master. 


SUMMER RECITALS BEGIN 
AT CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 


CLEVELAND, July 3.—The annual 
series of historical recitals which the 
Cleveland Institute of Music presents 
during the summer, opened last week 
with a delightful program of violin 
music by Andre de Ribaupierre. Mr. 
de Ribaupierre’s program, devoted to 
early violin literature, included the 
sonata in A minor by Veracini, Bach’s 
concerto in A minor, the concerto in E 
minor by Nardini, and Mozart’s con- 
certo in D No. 7. 

The series of violin programs is to 
be continued by Mr. de Ribaupierre in 
lectures and recitals bringing the his- 
tory of violin literature up to the 
present day. 

A series tracing the history of piano 
literature will be given by Arthur 
Loesser. Marcel Salzinger will illus- 
trate the development of song litera- 
ture. A final program, closing the six 
weeks’ series of concerts, will consist 
of trios played by Mr. Loesser, Mr. de 
Ribaupierre and Victor de Gomez, 
cellist. 
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MEES HALL, IN COLUMBUS, OHIO, WHICH WAS RECENTLY DEDICATED TO 
HOUSE THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT CAPITAL UNIVERSITY 
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Three Receive Honorary 


Degrees in Columbus 


By ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 





Cotumsus, July 3.—The dedication 
ceremonies on June 12, of Mees Hall, 
which henceforth is to house the Con- 
servatory of Music at Capital Uni- 
versity, were featured by the confer- 
ring of the honorary degree of doctor 
of music on three musicians of dis- 
tinction :—Frederick Melius Christian- 
sen, director of St. Olaf’s Lutheran 
Choir; James Francis Cooke, presi- 
dent of the Theodore Presser Founda- 
tion, and editor of the Etude, and 
Nicolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

The services were among the most 
impressive exercises of commence- 
ment week at the Lutheran school. At 
Divinity Hall a procesion was formed 
which crossed the campus, led by the 
Choral Union of the University, the 
faculty, and distinguished guests, 
among whom were Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley of Oxford, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Andrew Timberman, 
president of the Women’s Music Club 
of this city. 

In Music’s Praise 

The dedication services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Emmanuel Pop- 
pen, vice-president of the joint synod 
of Ohio: and the Choral Union, under 
the direction of Ellis Emmanuel 
Snyder, very apropriately sang Had- 
ley’s Music and the Arts from In 
Music’s Praise. The dedicatory ad- 
dress was given by Dr. James Francis 
Cooke, who spoke of the advancement 
of music in America, comparing our 
conservatories favorably in many 
ways to the great schools of Europe. 
The introit was delivered by the Rev. 
L. H. Schuh of Toledo; the Scripture 
reading and prayer by Rev. F. B. Hax 
of Massillon. The benediction was 
pronounced by Dr. Emmanuel Cronen- 
wett, class of ’61, of Butler, Pa., old- 
est living alumnus. , 
Schumann Heink’s Offer 

The honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by Dr. Otto Mees, president of 
the university. Ernestine Schumann 
Heink is the only other recipient of 
such a degree from the conservatory, 
and the great contralto has shown her 
appreciation of the honor bestowed on 
her at her farewell concert here last 
fall by signifying her willingness ta 
conduct one of her master classes at 
this institution in the Spring of 1929 

Although the university traces its be- 
ginnings to the establishment of its 
theological seminary in 1830, the con- 
servatory of music has been in existence 
only since 1919. In 1927 it had an en- 
rollment of more than 500 students and 
a faculty of twenty-four of which 
Frederick C. Mayer is the dean. 

The erection of Mees Hall, at a cost 
of $220,000 by Perkins and Fellowes 
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of Chicago, was made possible by con- 
tributions from alumni throughout the 
country. The building is fully equipped, 
housing twelve studios. Two of the 
three contemplated pipe organs are al- 
ready installed. The chapel is an at- 
tractive auditorium, with splendid ac- 
coustics and lighting, and a seating ca- 
pacity of 1200. But for its distance 
from the downtown district, (the uai- 
versity is situated in one of the sub- 
urbs), this hall would be much in de- 
mand for concerts. 





FIVE ARTS CLUB GIVES 
NEW YORK CONCERT 

The second annual dinner and con- 
cert was given recently in the colonigl 
room of the Park Central Hotel, New 
York, under the supervision of the 
president and founder, Stefanie Gloeck- 
ner. Operatic arias were sung by Rena- 
ta Flandina, Alfredo Gandolfi and 
Carolina Jose, who also played accom- 
paniments. Frank Zachara, pianist, 
played the second Liszt rhapsody and 
Chopin prelude. Dance numbers were 
furnished by students of the Vernon 
Studio under the direction of Hilda 
Norton. Vaudeville entertainment was 
contributed by the National Vaudeville 
Association. 

The Five Arts Club was founded two 
years ago for the benefit of young 
artists in the fields of drama, sculptor, 
dance, music and art, and has received 
the patronage and support of many 
prominent persons. The vice-presidents 
are Adele Logan, Emilie Rohr, Coun- 
tess Josephine de Castelvecchio Fra- 
basilis, Marquise Aline de Kerosett, 
Princess Marie de Bourbon and the 
honorary vice-president, Mrs. Edgar C. 
Melledge. All of these officers were 
present at the dinner as guests of honor. 
Other guests included Mr. and Mrs. 





Magnus W. Alexander, Mrs. Claire 
Adams, Tony Sarg, Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner, Count von  Strensch 


L’Estrange de Blackmere, George W. 
Ochs, Hon. Harry Peyser, Professor 
and Mrs. Theo. Wedepohl, Mrs. Otto 
Kahn, who is first vice-president of 
Women’s Clubs, Ida Nicosia and Dr. 
George Weitzner. 
CHILDREN CELEBRATE 
AT PIER 

The Market Street Recreation pier 
was reopened recently and 500 children 
from the East side of New York 
danced minuets, polkas and Irish jigs 
to celebrate. For two years the pier 
had been condemned as unsafe and has 
undergone reconstruction. The Park 
Department Band furnished the music 
for the dancing, and the children, 
dressed in many folk-costumes, won 
applause that sounded loud above the 
whistling of passing boats. 
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Operatic Stars Cluster in Bright Array 


HICAGO, July 3.—When all is said and 

done, and in full view of the week 
of glories that preceded, it took Aida, 
on Saturday, June 30, to make us fully 
realize that another opera season is in 
full swing—and to attract the first com- 
pletely sold-out house since the opening 
night. Aida is grand opera, and grand 
opera is Aida, and seemingly the earlier 
an impresario realizes that fact the 
earlier is he on the road to popular 
favor and success. 

And what an Aida it was! Far be 
it from us to commit ourself to superla- 
tives, but had Louis Eckstein advertised 
that he had the greatest Aida, the great- 
est Rhadames, the greatest Amonasro, 
the greatest Amneris, the greatest 
Ramfis and the greatest King, we would 
but slightly, and in minor detail, be in- 
clined to contradict him. Or at least 
so it seemed at the moment of per- 
formance. For Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Ina Bourskaya, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giuseppe Danise, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Louis D’Angelo, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Genarro Papi and the Ravinia chorus 
and orchestra provided a close to the 
first week of the Ravinia season that 
for many a moon must ring in the ears 
of all who heard it. 

It was, as Edward Moore expressed 
it, a triumph without the scene of tri- 
umph. Wise concessions are occasional- 
ly made to the limitations of the Ra- 
vinia stage, and in Aida they take the 
form of excision of the temple and tri- 
umph scenes. But enough remains to 
give every character in the drama, save 
possibly Ramfis and the King, the sort 
of singing they like and do best. Cer- 
tainly not the most Scotch of opera 
goers could feel stinted when the vocal 
glories are what they were on this oc 
casion. 


The Brilliant Cast 


It is hardly necessary to give individ- 
ual citation. Martinelli, in his best 
form, opened with a Celesta Aida of 
cello-like smoothness, topped with a 
ringing high B flat. He continued in 
his way of glory in the Nile scene. 
Could Verdi have counted on a Marti- 
nelli he need not have doubled that tri- 
umphant entrance phrase in the brass, 
so cleanly and neatly and resoundingly 
does he clip off each note in a passage 
most tenors are content—and lucky—to 
slur over. Equally noteworthy was his 
singing of the incomparable melodies 
that follow in this scene. 

Fully restored to her powers, Mme. 
Rethberg sang with an ease, freedom 
and ravishing quality of tone that she 
has seldom surpassed in these surround- 
ings. Imagination can conceive of lit- 
tle more exquisite than her o patria 
mia or the langorous phrases of the 
love duet of the third act. 


In Mme. Bourskaya, the role of Am 
neris has its most realistic impersona- 
tor. Unlike most contraltos, this gift- 
ed artist is not content to rely upon 
vocal melody alone and leave the hu- 
man character a mannequin in a show 
window. In her hands Amneris be- 
comes the moving figure in the drama, 
a hurt, proud, defiant woman, every 
inch a princess. And her singing is in 
an equal vein of eloquence and sincer- 
ity. Of the gorgeousness of her cos- 
tumes we cannot speak with authority. 
Only a feminine pen could do the sub- 
ject justice. 
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The others, Giuseppe Danise, Louis 
D’Angelo gave of their best for a me- 
morable performance. Cheers greeted 
the close of the big scenes, and, justly, 
no louder noise was made than when 
Gennaro Papi, who conducted, appeared 
before the curtain with the principals. 


La Boheme Sparkles 


It was not until the night of Wed- 
nesday, June 27, that the jinx of Ra- 
vinia’s first performance was routed. 
On that occasion La Bohéme was sung, 
the fiendish weather returned to a love- 
ly normal, and the ailing throats of 
Elisabeth Rethberg and Virgilio Laz- 
zari were sufficiently healed to permit 
them to make their nmrst appearances 
of the season. And in celebration of 
these blessings, a good sized audience 
was rewarded with a performance that 
for vivacity, spontaneity and fine sing- 
ing is hardly to be equalled in memory’s 
record. 

While it is true that every opera 
seems enhanced in the Ravinia setting 
and when sung by this fine selection of 
artists from two great organizations, it 
is perhaps the lighter ones that profit 
most by the zest and enthusiasm that 
are the basic elements in the renowned 
Ravinia atmosphere. Hardly ever in 
the conventional opera house have the 
four Bohemians been observed to give 
vent to such gayety and jollity as that 
in which Mario Chamlee, Mario Basio- 
la, Virgilio Lazzari and Désiré Defrére 
indulged in the first and last acts. Nor 
hardly ever has the difficult ensemble of 
these scenes been tossed off with such a 
nonchalant air of naturalness as that 
with which these gentlemen projected 
the art which conceals art. 

Quite as much is to be said for the 
individuals as may be recorded for the 
ensemble. The gentle, beautifully vocal 
music of Mimi offered but slight test 
for Mme. Rethberg’s real capabilities. 
The voice at times betrayed a slight 
huskiness, a relic of her recent dispo- 
sition, but the ever graceful line of her 
phrasing and the adroitness of her use 
of one of the finest natural voices of 
the world provided enjoyment of the 
most legitimate kind. Judiciously she 
refrained from accentuating the coy- 
ness and pitifulness of Mimi, preferring 
to let the character disclose itself 
through Puccini’s sparkling melodies 
rather than through any adventitious 
system of grimace and gesture. Would 
that many another opera singer had 
equal discretion. 

Mario Chamlee revelled in a _ role 
that vocally and personally suits him 
like the proverbial glove. He was in 
prime vocal condition and the fresh and 
ringing beauty of his voice provided a 
succession of thrills that will hardly 
be surpassed in even a bountiful Ra- 
vinia season. Yet there was more, much 
more, to his singing than healthy shout- 
ing on the leger lines above the treble 
clef. It had, as well, strinking flexi- 
bility and no little delicacy. That, add- 
ed to a youthful and debonair presence, 
made for a Rodolfo second to none. 

Margery Maxwell made her re-entry 
into operatic circles as Musetta, a role 
which she sings well, looks better, and 
acts to perfection. The playmates of 
Rodolfo have already been mentioned, 
but some further tribute must be paid 
to Mr. Lazzari for his singing of the 
song to the coat in the last act (ob- 
serve, please, that the performance held 
a usually figety critic through its en- 


tirety). Nor would it be fair to omit 
a word of Mr. Basiola’s sonorous bursts 
of song in the second act. Paolo An- 
anian and Giordano Paltrinieri capably 
completed the cast. 

The chorus was at its usual pitch of 
excellence in the second act, and, al- 
though they sang as one, the members 
had the further wit to look and act as 
individuals. To speak of Papi and his 
orchestra would be merely to draw upon 
an exhausted stock of superlatives. 


A Star Chorus 


Still avoiding the too utterly hack- 
neyed in his répertoire for the opening 
week, Mr. Eckstein offered Samson et 
Dalila for the bill of Thursday, June 
28. Giovanni Martinelli, of prodigious 
popularity in these parts, was the strong 
man, Titian haired and bearded, and 
Julia Claussen, with many a flirt and 
flutter, enacted the first lady barber. 
These, with Giuseppe Danise, Louis 
D’Angelo and Léon Rothier were the 
principals. The star was the magnifi- 
cent Ravinia chorus. 

Mme. Claussen may have presented 
her notion of Dalila on this stage last 
season, but, if so, she was unheard by 
this chronicler. Her concept of what 
past experience had taught us was a 
mild and usually matronly rdle, came 
therefore to these eyes with the shock 
of novelty. No gentle poser in a pretty 
tableau was this Dalila, content to al- 
lure and seduce by luscious, graceful 
melodies. Here, rather, was a seduc- 
tress of the Hollywood type, with a 
working acquaintance with all the wiles, 
arts and devices of all the sinister 
women, real and mythical, from Cleo- 
patra and Helen of Troy on to Theda 
Bara, Sadie Thompson and Pola Negri. 
Although no authority on the subject, 
it would hardly be but just to conjec- 
ture that a few original tricks and 
turns were added for good measure. 
Or so it seemed. For the equipment 
was complete enough that the lady 
would surely have accomplished her 
end, even had legend and the librettist 
not so willed it. 

We will not attempt to enumerate 
details. We will simply venture the 
opinion that Mme. Claussen’s costumes 
were what a brother reviewer once de- 
scribed as tactical errors, and that the 
other innovations only increased a usu- 
ally none too reverent respect for tradi- 
tion. Could one have listened with 
closed eyes, the interpretation could 
probably be accounted thoroughly ad- 
mirable, for, especially in the second 
act, Mme. Claussen sang with appeal- 
ing beauty of tone and apt dramatic 
fitness. 


A Debonair Rodolfo 


Martinelli was a vigorous and confi- 
dent Sandow. His entrance scene went 
with enormous verve and stirring bril 
liancy, standards which he maintained, 
on occasion, to the very end. One me- 
ticulous lady was heard vigorously to 
object that his costumes too much re- 
sembled bathrobes, but we could only 
find them rich and Oriental. The High 
Priest of Mr. Danise was his custom- 
ary dignified, not very sharply out- 
lined, characterization, as usual sung in 
the mellowest of baritone voices, and 
with the most. just of musical taste. 
More keenly etched was Mr. D’Angelo’s 
brief moment as Abimelech, and Mr. 
Rothier’s solemn Old Hebrew. Messrs. 















FLORENCE EASTON, WHO SANG THE 
ROLE OF FIORA IN L’AMORE DEI TRE 
RE AT RAVINIA 


Paltrinieri, Derman and Coscia com- 
pleted the cast. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted with 
quiet, business-like authority that over- 
looked nothing of importance—and 
added nothing of importance. 

The chorus—but you may remember 
what we said in the beginning. 


True Faust Traditions 


That the Faust of Friday, June 29, 
was no more brilliant than it was, was 
solely because one Charles Gounod neg 
lected to provide any more high lights 
in a score that, in adequate perform- 
ance, still retains a measure of magic. 
Certainly every jewel in this long 
string of arias, duets, trios, quartets 
and choruses was polished to maximum 
brightness, the glow of each increased 
by that indefinable but readily percepti- 
ble glamor of Ravinia presentation. 

There was Mario Chamlee to sing 
Salut demeure; Yvonne Gall to voice 
the gentle melancholy of the King of 
Thule ballad and the roulades of the 
jewel song; Gladys Swarthout boyishly 
to render Siebel’s air; Leon Rothier to 
stir the pulse with his Calf of Gold; 
Désiré Defrére resonantly to hymn 
Dio possente and die melodiously ; and 
last but never least—sometimes first 
and foremost, as on the preceding eve- 
ning—the unimpeachable Ravinia chorus 
for the Kirmess scene and the soldier’s 
chorus. It needs only to be added that 
these component facets sparkled as bril- 
liantly in combination as they did indi- 
vidually. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the performance was its exemplifica- 
tion of what may be considered the 
true Faust tradition by Mme. Gall and 
Mr. Rothier, both products of Gallic 
training and environment. Taste, re- 
straint and reserved but ample vocalism 
characterize the system, as they do the 
work of these two artists. Mme. Gall 
was a wholly charming Marguerite, con- 
siderably more human in demeanor 
than the average soprano who is con- 
tent to rely upon blonde braids as suffi- 
cient delineation of character. Without 
exaggeration she touched the note of 
joy in the business with the jewels, 
and struck the mood of rapture in the 
ensuing love duet. Her singing was 
bright, accurate, with a cool, crystalline 
quality quite in keeping with the music. 

Being familiar with several Mephis- 
tos who carefully and vividly relegate 
tradition to the four winds, one can- 
not wax quite so enthusiastic over the 
histrionic aspects of Mr. Rothier’s fiend. 
His humor is good natured rather than 
sardonic, and his Mephisto, is inclined 


(Continued on page 17) 














VICTOR BENHAM, ENGLISH PIANIST 


VICTOR BENHAM TO MAKE 
TOUR OF AMERICA 

Victor Benham, the eminent English 
pianist, who has won success and trib- 
utes from the press on a recent concert 
tour of the Continent, plans to visit 
America early in September. 

Mr. Benham was recently soloist with 
the Berlin and Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestras at their last concerts of the 
season, playing the Chopin E minor 
concerto which he himself re-orches- 
trated. In May the pianist played the 
Schumann concerto at the Paris .Lam- 
oureux concerts and was engaged to 
repeat it a week later. On July 9 Mr. 
Benham leaves for Ostend, Belgium, 
where he is engaged to play the Em- 
peror concerto at one concert and the 
3rahms B flat concerto at the other 
concert. On August 25 Mr. Benham 
will sail for New York. 


Opera Friends 


Form Society 


Milwaukeeans Aim to 
Arouse Enthusiasm 


MitwavukeE, July 3.—A new organ- 
ization is expected to have a powerful 
influence in popularizing the annual _ap- 
pearances here of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. The association 1s 
known as the Friends of the Opera. It 
is modeled after the Chicago group ol 
the same kind, of which Mrs. Rock- 
efeller McCormick is president and Mrs. 
Arthur Meeker the vice-president. 

The Milwaukee Friends of the Opera, 
however, will have only twenty-five 
members, just half the number of the 
Chicago society. The first meeting was 
held in the fashionable Back Bay dis- 
trict at the home of Mrs. Frederick C. 
Thwaits. 

A week before each opera is given, 
a tea will be arranged at the home of 
one of the members, and each member 
will be privileged to invite four guests. 
Thus each of these intimate meetings, 
held to stimulate interest in opera, will 
be attended by 125 devotees of music, 
and the guests will vary from opera to 
opera, so that many hundreds of per- 
sons are thus expected to become more 
ardent opera followers. 

An important feature of each meet- 
ing is to be the singing, by some prom- 
inent member of the cast, of some of 
the opera’s chief arias. 

J. H. Puelicher, former president of 
the American Bankers’ Association and 
a prominent patron of the fine arts, was 
present at the first meeting. He said 
that opera and kindred manifestations 
of the fine arts were largely in the hands 
of women, because they had more 
leisure than men. 


C. O. SKINROoD. 


400,000 Will 
Sing in Parks 


Milwaukee Arranges for 
Community Concerts 


MitwaukeE, July 3.—Not fewer 
than 350,000 or 400,000 c.tizens of Mil- 
waukee and its suburbs will engage in 
community singing in the parks this 
summer under the direction of Fred- 
erick Carberry. 

This is Milwaukee’s biggest summer 
feature in music. Thousands gather at 
each of the band concerts merely for 
the singing and leave as soon as the 
vocal period is over. The park board 
has therefore provided for community 
singing in order to attract crowds on 
band concert nights. 


The song fests will be held four 
times each week. On Sunday after- 
noons the singing will take place at 
Washington Park, on Tuesday nights 
at Mitchell, on Thursday nights at 
Humboldt or Kosciusko, and on Friday 
nights at Lake Park. 


Nearly forty song fests will be held 
during the season, which includes the 
months of July and August; and th. 
average attendance at each session wil! 
probably be in excess of 10,000. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of all the people 
in Milwaukee and its environs will take 
part in this community singing. 


Various special features in the way 
of music will be arranged at these band 
concerts from time to time. The United 
German singing societies, with more 
than 200 members, will give a concert 


in Mitchell Park early in August. 
Operate excerpts, the Polish opera 
chorus and various other clubs are 


among the special attractions to be pro- 
vided. 


Hugo Bach, conductor of the park 
band, has written a march, dedicated 
to the Milwaukee Journal, which was to 
be broadcast over WTMJ at the first 
concert. This was to be played at the 
first concert of the series on July 1. 
The march begins with heavy somber 
chords and proceeds to a_ swaying 
rhythm, thus suggesting the transmis- 
sion of music over air waves. 


C. D. Skrnroop. 


CHOIR IS APPLAUDED 


Chicago Calvary Singers 
Register Success 


Cuicaco, July 3—Venturing, as 
few church choirs ever dare, from the 
choir loft to the concert hall, the Cal- 
vary Choir of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church gave a program in Kimball Hall 
on June 21, 


Haydn Owens, known to the musical 
public through his direction of the 
Haydn Choral Society, inoperative for 
a season, directs this earnest group of 
amateurs, and the results spoke well of 
his ability in welding disparate ele- 
ments into a worthy unity. 


The chorus is small, but its com- 
ponent voices are apparently uniformly 
good, and it has attained a happy de- 
gree of smoothness in ensemble and 
texture. Likewise it shows an agree- 
able awareness of those essentials of 
musical interpretation that relieve mon- 
otony and make music more than vi- 
brating waves of air. 


The program was varied, containing 
as its principal numbers the Hallelujah 
from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives. 
Christiansen’s Beautiful Savior, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Cherubim Song and César 
Franck’s setting of Psalm 150. Rollin 
Pease, bass, was the soloist, bringing to 
his task his usual suave, efficient and 
unimaginative style. A group of songs 
by the Chicagoans, Carpenter, Sear and 
Haydn Owens, proved both interesting 
and successful. A. G. 
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Yale . Singers 


Give Program 


Glee Club Heard Pricer 
to Setting Sail 


New Haven, July 3.—The com- 
mencemient concert given in Woolsey 
Hall by the Yale Glee Club prior to its 
departure for Europe brought forward 
the following soloists: Lancelot P. 
Ross, leader; Charles Kullman, tenor, 
and Noah Swayne, baritone. 


The commencement organ recital was 
given by Harry B. Jepson in Woolsey 
Hall on a Sunday afternoon. He 
played compositions by Franck, Herbert 
A. Smith, Bach, Gigout, Widor and 
Urteaga, and his own Ballade and 
Pantomime. 


At the Yale commencement exercises, 
the degree of bachelor of music was 
conferred by President Angell upon 
William V. Batelli, A. Cavallaro, Es- 
telle Crossman, Elizabeth de  Blassis, 
Luther C. Eley, Miles M. Kastendieck, 
Donald E. Lewis, Elsie A. McCarthy, 
Irene L. Moore, Frances A. O'Neill, 
Bradford Smith, Doris M. Strong, 
ad L. Throop and H. A. Whitman, 
Y. 


Faust Is Performed 


Faust was presented by the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, under 
the local management of Frank Sposa, 
in Poli’s Theatre on a recent Sunday 
afternoon. 

Elizabeth Hall was elected president 
when the St. Ambrose Juvenile Society 
held its annual meeting. Other officers 
chosen were Ralph Kauffman, vice- 
president; John Brough, recording 
secretary; Elaine Frappier, correspond- 
ing secretary; Katherine Couch, treas- 
urer; Corley Lunde, librarian, and 
Harry Stevens, historian. 

The annual meeting of the Chesire 
Music Club was held in the home of 
Mrs. W. H. Bassett. 

The Hamilton Grammar and Bassett 
Junior High School glee clubs were 
winners of cups and other awards for 
the best singers in New Haven public 
schools, in the glee club contest held 
in Troup Junior High School. Clubs 
from ten schools competed. 


Station WDRC, with its studio in 
the Hotel Taft, has provided excellent 
programs by pupils of many prominent 
teachers. 

ArTHUR TROOSTWYK 





THEODORE APPIA JOINS 
MASTER INSTITUTE STAFF 

The Master Institute of United Arts, 
now at 313 West 105th Street, an- 
nounces the addition to its theoretical 
faculty for next season of Theodore 
Appia, Swiss composer. 

Mr. Appia obtained his first training 
from his cousin, Rhené-Baton, French 
composer and conductor of the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra in Paris. He further 
studied with Dalcroze, Charles Chaix, 
Francois Rasse and others, graduating 
from the Dalcroze Institutes at Dres- 
den and Geneva, in 1912. 

For seventeen years Mr. Appia 
taught. In 1912 he was established in 
the Dalcroze Institutes of Dresden and 
of Petrograd; and for ten years in his 
own institutes in Brussels, Geneva and 
Berne. In 1924 he was asked to join 
the faculty of the University of Berk- 
eley, teaching there as well as at the 
San Francisco Conservatory and at 
Mills College. He directed the two 
Parthenaias of the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1924 and 1925, composing for 
the latter his Symphonic pieces. 

On the theoretical faculty of the In- 
stitute there will also be the young 
Dutch composer, Bernard Wagenaar, 
whose work won for him the publica- 
tion prize of the Society of American 
Composers. 





MARIAN CLAIRE 


Miss Claire, who is at present singing 
in Germany, is one of the young Ameri- 
ean singers who will make her debut 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
next season. Iwo other young Ameri- 
cans engaged are Hilda Burke and 
Barre Hill. 


3,000 Engaged 


in Pageant 


Rose Festival Week Is 
Observed in Portland 


PortLaANp, Ore., July 3.—Three 
thousand took part in nightly perform- 
ances of the pageant “Where Rolls the 
Oregon,” given as a feature of Rose 
Festival Week. 

The pageant was written by Dean 
Collins, dramatic editor of the Portland 
Telegram. Doris Smith directed the 
cast, and the ballets were arranged by 


Edna Agler, Gladys Bozlee and Alta 
Eastham Travis. W. H. Boyer trained 
the chorus of 300. Jacques Gershovitch 


led the orchestra and arranged the 
musical score, an adaptation of well 
known melodies. There were no solo- 
ists. 


The Seventh United States Infantry 
band from Vancouver Barracks, led by 
Capt. A. S. Haynes, won the grand 
prize in the second annual band tourna- 
ment. The cup was donated by Seiber- 
ling Lucas Music Company. Five other 
bands contested. The judges were 
Andrew Loney, Jr., of La Grande, Ore.; 
H. L. Beard, bandmaster at the Oregon 
State College, and J. L. Wallin, music 
critic of the Oregon Journal. 


Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast by S. 
Coleridge-Taylor was presented by the 
Reed College Chorus, led by Alice 
Johnson, Arthur Johnson, tenor, as- 
sisted and Cecilia Tenney and May Van 
Dyke accompanied. 


Students’ Concerts 


Among closing recitals at the Ellison- 
White Conservatory were the com- 
mencement programs of Gertrude 
Lachner, piano pupil of Frances Striegel 
Burke, director, and K. Y. Ahn, Corean 
tenor, a student of Vladimir Svetlof. 


Teachers giving recent recitals were 
Ella Connell Jesse, Franck and Beatrice 
Eichenlaub, Lena W. Chambers, Gladys 
Taft, Orpha Parker, Helen Calbreath, 
Lucile Cummins, Eda and Marjorie 
Trotter, Laura L. Fox, Bass Allen, 
Emil Enna, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Denton, 
Edith Woodcock, Paul K. Hutchinson 
and Mary V. Dodge. 


JoceLyn Fou.kes. 
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John Philip 


oe US -& 
Celebrates a Golden 


Jubilee 


By LORANIA C. KING 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA, America’s 

“March King,” will, on July 12, 
begin another tour of the country with 
his band of eighty-four. This trip will 
be known as the golden jubilee tour 
and will give to music lovers, from 
here to the west coast, an opportunity 
to listen again to those immortal 
marches for which Mr. Sousa has 
achieved such fame. 


In 1868, as a boy of thirteen, Sousa 
joined the United States Marine Corps 
Band, marking the start of a career as 
colorful as that of any national musical 
figure we have ever known. A violin 
teacher at the age of fifteen, an orches- 
tra leader, two years later, director of 
his own band, composer of many world 
famous marches, operas, songs, etc., 
Sousa’s climb to fame was swift and 
spectacular. 


From the events of a thrilling life, 


from friendships with some of the 
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A PENCIL IMPRESSION OF SOUSA BY 


IVAN OPFFER 


most celebrated men of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries—artists, actors, 
musicians, kings and presidents—Mr. 
Sousa might well be content to spend 
the rest of his life in happy recollec- 
tion of the past; but today, at seventy- 
four, he lives as much for the future as 
he must have done on the day, sixty 
years ago, when he came so near to 
running away with a circus band—a 
calamity which was fortunately averted 
by his tactful father. 

Sparkling and alert, full of kindly 
humor, brimming over with enthusiasm 
regarding America’s future in the field 
of music, Mr. Sousa is a most congenial 
celebrity to interview, both for the in- 
terest of his material and the charming 
personality he possesses. 





“There is no limit placed on engag- 
ing talent in the band,’ Mr. Sousa ex- 
plained. “If a man comes along and 
shows a marked ability with any one 
instrument, and if he seems more 
talented than the man occupying that 
particular chair, he simply takes his 
place.” 

There is but one foreigner in Sousa’s 
band. Remarking on this, for I thought 
it unusual, I was told that America is 
producing today countless native musi- 
cians whose talents vie with and, in 
many cases, surpass the talents of for- 
eign-born musicians. That any one na- 
tion should lay claim to a_ national 
musical temperament for her sons, is an 
exploded theory, as Mr. Sousa sees it. 

Emerging from the remarkable inter- 
est that has been evinced in that com- 
paritively new institution, the high 
school band, Mr. Sousa predicts a real 
awakening of a musical consciousness 
in America. There are 40,000 of these 
bands throughout the country, and al- 
ready astonishing results have been 
realized. At a recent contest, promoted 
by the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, and held at Joliet, 
Ill., there were entrants from all over 
the country. 

“The bands were required to play 
one piece—which was rendered rather 
quietly—to ‘warm up,’” said Mr. Sousa. 
“The markings were higher for this re- 
quired piece than for pieces of the 
competitors’ own choosing. This was 
undoubtedly due to strict rehearsal and 
practice. The contest was most in- 
teresting and the entire performance a 
very laudable one. Three or four of 
the bands, in fact, played better than 
most profesional bands of fifteen years 
ago. 


Undiscovered Talent 


That there is a vast amount of un- 
discovered talent in this country, as in 
all countries, is a favorite theory of 
Mr. Sousa’s. 

“Genius is apt to spring up any- 
where,” he remarked, “All that the 
talented person needs is the example of 
music before him. Then comes the 
realization of that talent. 

“You take an American boy of five— 
he certainly knows more about Amer- 
ican baseball than a full-grown man 
in Jugoslavia would know! He has 
been brought up with it and under- 
stands it. Yet perhaps that same man, 
had he the example of baseball con- 
tinually in front of him, might be des- 
tined to be the greatest ball-player of 
the age! This same theory applies to 
music.” 

Mr. Sousa acknowledged the fact 
that the large symphony orchestras 
in the country are nearly all made 
up of foreign talent, but this he at- 
tr‘butes to the fact that the condvuc- 
tors of symphony orchestras are, al- 


most without exception, foreigners 
themselves. 
“I believe there is more unde- 


veloped talent in this country than 
in any other country in the world,” 
he said emphaticaly, “and that, as 
soon as it is given the opportunity 
to perfect itself, America will be at 
the head of the musical profession. 

“Tt is a wonderful profession,” he 
went on, “I wouldn’t give it up for 
anything on earth! 


THE MARCH KING, FROM 


Asked about his reactions to mod- 
ern music, Mr. Sousa smiled. 

“It’s just like any other music,” he 
declared. “It’s success depends upon 
the verdict of the world. The human 
ear is the hardest of the senses to 
make friends with, or to change. It 
hears something it likes, insists upon 
hearing it again and again, grows 
tired of it and finally rejects it. That 
part of modern music, or any music, 
that lives is all right.” 

Mr. Sousa believes that the emo- 
tion of music is the emotion most 
closely associated with love. He 
drew a quaint picture of Adam sing- 
ing to Eve in the Garden. (I 
thought of the strange sounds that 
Adam made, in Mr. Erskine’s book 
‘Adam and Eve,’ and was tempted to 
ask whether perhaps Eve’s voice 
might not have possessed a sweeter 
quality, but I refrained.) 

When a lovely woman once asked 
Mr. Sousa what, in his opinion, were 
“life’s best gifts,” his reply was: “A 
horse, a dog, a gun and a girl—with 
music on the side.” The last, he ex- 
plained, was the best of all. 

His Favorite Sport 

Mr. Sousa’s tastes remain the 
same. Unfortunately, a few years 
ago, an experience with a man-killing 
horse resulted in an injury to his left 
arm, which prevents him now from 
indulging in his favorite sport—trap- 
shooting. He was formerly a leader 
in that field and attended meets all 
over the country. He was also fond 
of “hiking” on horse-back, sometimes 
is far as 1,000 miles but, although he 
still keeps two beautiful saddle-horses, 
he has recently given up those long 
excursions. He has a charming home 
at Port Washington, L. I., where he 


lives with his wife and daughter. 
Two other children who have mar- 
ried have brought him six little 


grand-children. 

A glance into Mr. Sousa’s auto- 
biography, ‘Marching Along,’ which 
was recently published in Boston by 
Hale, Cushman and Flint, will do 
more to transform the man whom 
many of us have heretofore known 
only as the king of martial music, 
into the charming, genial personality 
that he really is, than anything short 
of personal acquaintance. One can- 
not hope to do him justice in a short 
article, such as this. The story of 
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HIS MOST RECENT PORTRAIT 


is life and the story of the inspira- 

tion and birth of such of his world- 
famous marches as “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever, ‘The Washington 
Post,’ ‘The High School Cadets,’ etc., 
will live as long as the marches 
themselves. 


A CUBAN ANNIVERSARY 


Philharmonic Celebrates 
Fourth Birthday 


Havana, June 20.—The fourth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Hava- 
na Philharmonic Orchestra was _bril- 
liantly commemorated on the morning 
of June 10 with a splendid concert in 
the National Theatre. 

Pedro Sanjuan, the orchestra’s young 
and masterful conductor, opened the 
concert with Weber’s Oberon overture, 
which was followed by a dance from 
Borodin’s Prince Igor. Carmelina 
Delfin, Cuban pianist, was the soloist, 
playing Grieg’s concerto. Her admir- 
able interpretation won for her an ova- 
tion. The prelude to Tcherepnin’s La 
Princesse Lointaine and Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser overture closed the concert. The 
audience proved its pleasure by con- 
tinued applause. 

The theatre was filled to capacity, as 
the Socieded Hispano-Cubana de Cul- 
tura had been cordially invited to attend 
this concert. This society, which has 
devoted its efforts to presenting bril- 
liant representative of Spain and Latin 
America in conferences and lectures, 
will create a section of music, joining 
forces with the Havana Philharmonic 
next month. 


NEW ORLEANS FORECAST 

New Or.pans, July 3.—The recent- 
ly-organized Friends of Chamber 
Music will sponsor a series of five 
concerts in the coming fall and winter. 
The feature attraction will be the New 
Orleans String Orchestra. The final 
concert given by this group last year, 
with Anita Scvola Specht as assisting 
artist, was an especially pleasing event 

Hartrorp, Conn., June 27.—The 
fourth and final musicale of the present 
season at the Morgan Memorial was 
given under the auspices of the Frank 
Caruso School of Music. 





ONSIDERATION of the ramifi- 

cations incident to radio opera 
presentation became especially pertinent 
with the close of the NBC National 
Grand Opera season. Probably there is 
no more laborious task in broadcasting 
than preparing a grand opera for a 
microphone performance. The actual 
broadcast of a tabloid version of an 
opera consumes but one hour; its prep- 
aration takes weeks. 


When a work is suggested for presen- 
tation, a copy of the score is submitted 
to Cesare Sodero, director of the 
NBC Grand Opera, productions. Mr. 
Sodero carefully examines the complete 
score to decide whether the original 
version (designed to run for two and 
one-half hours and more) can be com- 
pressed within the necessary broadcast- 
ing limits. 

To be successful in tabloid form, an 
opera must contain music of sustained 
interest and a book which does not de- 
pend too strongly on visual effects. It 
must be possible to use only the most 
salient features, eliminating much of the 
intervening matter and yet lose none of 
the spirit of the original. 


After an opera has been judged 
adaptable for radio presentation, the 
real work begins. Revision requires 


from three days to (on one occasion) 


eleven before the: first rehearsal can 
be held. W hen the cuts have been 
made the director runs through the 


opera with a stop watch to make sure 
that its performance will consume no 
more than fifty-five minutes. The re- 
maining part of the hour is reserved 
for announcements and the outlining of 
the argument. 


If on the first attempt, the timing is 
not correct Mr. Sodero discards the 
revised score and starts all over again 
on a different scheme. Then, and not 
until then, come the rehearsals. Each 
singer must know what is to be sung 
and what is to be omitted. And the 
Same is true with regard to the or- 
chestra, many members of which have 
played at the Metropolitan and other 
opera houses. 


A Large Repertoire 


In all thirty-nine operas, represent- 
ing twenty-five composers, have been 
performed before the NBC microphone. 
All but Martha were sung in the orig- 


inal language. A list of the operas 
presented over WEAF and its asso- 
ciated chain stations, and their com- 
posers, follows: 

Auber: Fra Diavolo. Balfe: The 
Bohemian Girl. Beethoven: Fidelio. 
Bellini: Norma, and La Sonnambula. 
Bizet: Carmen, and Les Pecheurs de 
Perles. Cadman: Shanewis. Delibes: 
Lakmé. Donizetti: La Favorita, and 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Flotow : 
Martha. Franchetti: Namiko San. 


Gounod: Faust, and Roméo et Juliette. 
Hadley: Bianca. Humperdinck: Han- 
sel and Gretel. Leoncavallo: Pagliacci. 
Mascagni: Cavalleria Rusticana and 
L’Amico Fritz. Massenet: Manon. Mo- 
zart: Don Giovanni, Il Flauto Magico, 
and Le Nozzi di Figaro. Offenbach: 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann. Ponchielli: 
La Gioconda. Rossii: Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia. Saint-Saéns: Samson et Da- 
lila. Thomas: Mignon. Verdi: Aida, 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Ernani, La 
Forza del Destino, Rigoletto, La Tra- 
viata and Il Trovatore. Wagner: Lo- 
hengrin. Wallace: Maritana. Weber: 
Der Freischiitz. 

During the summer the Light Opera 
Company will again hold forth over 
the NBC System. This will be a wel- 





come return of a welcome feature, and 
it is hoped its activities will not cease 
with the return of the Grand Opera 
Company. 


Political Interruptions 


The recent Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions worked havoc with 
the usual orderliness of the chain sys- 
tem stations. The oratorical outflows 
were allowed a clear track and those 
features which stood in the way were 
side-switched in the cause of politics. 
This necessitated the curtailing or can- 
cellation of numerous broadcasts. And 
among the casualties was Verdi’s A 
Masked Ball, which was to have 
served as the season’s curtain of the 
National Grand Opera Company. 

But inasmuch as the broadcasters took 
extraordinary pains to give full credit 
to obliging commercial sponsors, it is 
assumed no harm was done. 


The Sittig Trio (WOR, June 25), 
A worthy ensemble which seasonally 
holds a prominent weekly place in this 
station’s scheme of things is the Sittig 
Trio, consisting of piano, violin and 
‘cello. Each player is a virtuoso; and 
each shows admirable artistry and self- 
effacement in completely merging in- 
dividual skill into a homogeneous whole. 
This is attested by the absolute accord 
which permeates the trio’s work. Pre- 
cision of attack and polished execu- 
tion mark the Sittig’s playing. 

The list for this occasion, which was 
termed “light classical’? in demeanor, 
included a menuet by Leclair, Debussy’s 
Les Cloches and a gavotte by Bee- 
thoven. To these were added Achron’s 
transcription of Mendelssohn’s On 
Wings of Song by Margaret Sittig, 
violinist of the group, and Frederick 
V. Sittig’s ‘cello version of Schubert’s 
tuneful Moment Musical. These and 
other works were played skillfully, ac- 
curately and artistically. 

A vocal soloist whose name was 
missed but whose rich tenor voice lin- 
gers in the memory, accorded Cadman’s 
I Hear a Thrush at Eve, and the 
Prince Came A-Wooing commendable 
presentations. 


Jamberger Little Symphony, Ray- 
mond Hunter, (WOR, June 28). The 
Bamberger Little Symphony furnishes 
an excellent example of what can be 
done with a small orchestra over the 
air. It has been proven that beyond 
a certain limit numerical strength has 
little effect on what emanates from a 
good reproducer. Tests recently con- 
ducted with a prominent feature brought 
out the illuminating fact that many lis- 
teners found it impossible to distin- 
guish between an eighteen and a thirty- 
six piece orchestra, even while each 
played one-half of the same composi- 
tion. 

This should not be laid to poor ears 
on the part of radio addicts. (Many of 
the critical fraternity guessed wrong 
also.) It simply showed what skillful 
instrumental selection, judicious group- 
ing and careful monitoring could ac- 
complish with a small ensemble. 

The music of the Bamberger Little 
Symphony Orchestra as heard through 
a reproducer contains astonishing full- 
ness and sonority. There are depth and 
scope to its manifestations and an ex- 
cellent sense of balance. And withal 
it possesses a tone of clarity and rich- 
ness. 

The list which 


for this broadcast, 


like the others was conducted by Ber- 
the Raymond 


nard Levitow, included 
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ROSALIE WOLFE, LYRIC SOPRANO, 
HEARD OVER WRNY ON JUNE 2. 


overture of Thomas, Strauss’s Tale of 
the Orient and Liszt’s second Hun- 
garian rhapsody. 

The orchestra was assisted by Ray- 
mond Hunter, baritone. His first con- 
tribution, the aria, Vision Fugitive from 
Massenet’s Hérodiade, was finely sung 
and artistically interpreted aside from 
two or three lapses from pitch. Two 
songs by Romley, Roses of Red and 
Marietta, were accorded equally engag- 
ing delineations. Mr. Hunter on the 
whole sings very nicely, but better 
breath management would obviate oc- 


casional lapses from __ intonational 
grace. 
Rosalie Wolf in German Program 


(New York Edison Music Map of the 
World Series, WRNY, June 26). To 
patrons of the NBC stations Miss Wolf 
is no stranger. As a frequent and ca- 
pable participant in the more musical 
of that system’s features, she has 
reached a high position in radio so- 
pranodom. 


Appearing for this occasion before 
a contemporary’s microphone, Miss 
Wolf graced the New York Edison 


Music Map German program with de- 
lightful vocal embellishments. To Bee- 


thoven’s Die Ehre Gottes aus Natur, 
Schumann’s Widmung and_ Elsa’s 
Traum from Lohengrin the soprano 


gave equally of her musicianship and 
intelligent singing. And her diction 
was a delight. 


Surrounding the soloist’s contributions 
were sundry offerings by Josef Bo- 
nime’s excellent ensemble, of which 
Beethoven’s Egmont overture and two 
Brahms’ numbers were outstanding. 
David Robinson, concertmeister, mer- 
ited commendation for his delineation 
of Bach’s air for the G string. 


Whittall Anglo-Persians (NBC Sys- 
tem, July 1). Lest its title mislead 
readers into thinking this feature a hand 
balancing act, haste is made to dispel 
any such erroneous impression. The 
Whittall Anglo-Persians constitute a 
musical feature. An orchestra, and a 
very good one at that, is the medium 
through which this sponsor seeks to 
interest the public in his commodity. 


Having thus set things in their proper 
light, the account will now pass on 
to the business of this broadcast. Louis 
Katzman, who handles the Anglo-Per 
sian baton, constricted a program in 
which mellifluous music by standard 
composers predominated. From Tchai- 
kovsky he chose the June Barcarolle 
from The Seasons, from Moskowski the 
Spanish Dances and from Ring the 





Cynthia waltz. Before and after these 
numbers were heard the Dance of the 
Bayaderes from Goldmark’s The Queen 
of Sheba and a nocturne by Chopin. 
And because this feature invariably 
falls on the first day of the week the 
orchestra adhered to its custom of pre- 
senting an old hymn by including Sul- 
livan’s Onward, Christian Soldiers. 


With competent and  sweet-toned 
technic the orchestra wended a placid 
way through the foregoing numbers. 
And while creating no great amount 
of enthusiasm or hysteria, it minis- 
tered appealingly and unostentatiously 
to the lighter musical cravings of Sun- 
day loudspeaker attendants. 


An anonymous soprano was heard to 
advantage in two numbers. Finally, the 
feature was blessed with a distinctive 
and atmospheric “clue piece” in which 
oriental flavor was mixed with musical 
craftsmanship to make it ornamental as 
well as useful. 


Lenox String Quartet, Euphemia 
Gregorio (WJZ, June 29). This en- 
semble, which forms the backbone of 
the NBC Friday Chamber Music Hour 
is by now an old friend to readers of 
this page. Therefore detailed com- 
ment on its work would be superfluous. 
Suffice it to say that the performances 
accorded Haydn’s Quartet in F and that 
of Mozart in E flat were of the caliber 
invariably’ associated with this group. 

Miss Gregorio, who was heard in the 
interlude between the two quartets, 
gave unstintingly of her soprano in 
Mascagni’s She Loves, She Loves Me 
Not, La Forge’s To a Messenger, and 
Down in the Forest from Sir Landon 
Ronald’s Cycle of Life. Discounting 
a few metallic upper tones, her intelli- 
gent singing conveyed much edification. 
Samuel Jospe assisted Miss Gregorio 
at the piano. 


Many radio impresarios evince laud- 
able desires to please their audiences by 
soliciting request numbers. They 
might achieve the same enviable results 
by ascertaining from listeners what 
numbers to avoid. Craving loudspeaker 
divertissement outside of duty hours, 
I tuned to a favorite station and im- 
mediately ran afoul of the current rage, 
Ramona. A _ husty retreat to another 
station brought the same fate, as did 
a third attempt to find palatable radio 
fare. To paraphrase a trite saying, 
this may have been coincidence to some 
folks but it was tragedy to me, and the 
quest was abandoned. 





ANGNA ENTERS IN LONDON 


Lonpon, June 23.—Owing to con- 
tinued success, the London matinée sea- 
son of Angna Enters, mime and dancer, 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre, which was 
to have been ended June 22 after a con- 
tinuous run of four weeks, has once 
more been extended—this time as a 
regular evening and matinée attraction. 
Beginning the evening of June 25, Miss 
Enters commences a fifth and final week 
of evening matinée performances at the 
St. Martin’s Theatre of her Episodes 
and compositions in dance form. This 
five weeks’ run culminates Miss Enters’ 
second engagement of the current sea- 
son. Miss Enters was unknown in 
London when she made her début in 
February last at the St. Martin’s Thea- 
tre. 
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BAX ‘DEFINES His -A(usIc 
“L Am a Brazen Romantic,” He Says 


Lonvon, July 20.—Arnold Bax sends 
the following note about himself and 
his work: 

“... In recent years I have written 
very little during the summer months, 
and lead a more or less open-air life. 
The last works of any size of which I 
can speak are two sonatas in which the 
harp is employed—one for harp and 
viola, and the other for harp and flute. 
The first has had a good deal of suc- 
cess, and has recently been published. 
The flute sonata (only recently com- 
pleted) has not vet been produced. 

“As far as | 
know, the only 
new tendency in 
my style is but 
a modification of 
the manner in 
which I have al- 
ways written. I 
am a brazen ro- 
mantic, and could 
never have been 
and never shall be 
anything else. By 
this I mean that 
























my music is the 
expression of ARNOLD BAX 
emotional _ states. 


I have no interest whatever for sound 
for its own sake or in any modernist 
‘isms’ and factions. 

“As far,as I know, the only new ten- 
dency in my style is but a modification 
of the manner in which I have always 
written. I am a brazen romantic, and 
could never have been and never shall 
be anything else. By this I mean that 
my music is the expression of emotional 
states. I have no interest whatever for 
sound for its own sake or in any mod- 
ernist ‘isms’ and factions. 

“I think the present war-cry “Back to 
Bach’ must only lead its partisans to a 
cul-de-sac, for the conscious attempt to 
go back to anything is a mere intellec- 
tual futility. We are modern people 
and must find modern methods of con- 
veying our own aesthetic life to our 
audiences. 

“There appear to be certain signs of 
revolt against post-war fad in all the 
arts, and for my own part I am heartily 
glad of it. Those amongst my British 
contemporaries whom I most respect 
and for whose work (notably that of 
Vaughan Williams) I have the greatest 
sympathy, have developed their own 
personal styles, regardless of any of the 
heady excitements emanating from Aus- 
tria or Russia. And I believe that the 
sincerity of English composers is one 
of the most remarkable features of their 
work. I may mention too, perhaps, that 
certain of the younger writers who be- 
gan their careers with an attempt to 
imitate and even to outdo the fashion- 
able gamineries and jocosities of the 
Continent, have since settled down and 
are quite likely to produce works of a 
serious import in the near future.” 

One of the smartest musicales of the 
season was given on June 14 in the 
home of the Earl and Countess of 
Strathmore and Kinghorne, parents of 
the Duchess of York. It was a pro- 
gram of chamber music, given by Ma- 
thilde Verne, and it marked Miss 
Verne’s first public appearance since her 
winter’s long illness. The fine drawing 
room at 17 Bruton Street, just off Gros- 
venor Square, was crowded to capacity 
by music patrons and music lovers, all 
eager to offer a cordial welcome to this 
sterling artist, who occupies a unique 
place among British musicians. 

Miss Verne, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was a pupil of Clara Schumann’s, 
and a friend of Brahms’, has managed 
to drive a tandem career of pianist and 
teacher with equal eminence. Together 
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By R. H. WOLLSTEIN 


with conducting her piano college 
(where, as an old friend of the Strath- 
more family’s, she took charge of the 
musical education of the Duchess of 
York), she has toured England and the 
Continental capitals, playing with Sir 
Henry Wood, Felix Weingartner, Ar- 
tur Nikisch, and Sarge Koussevitzky. 
And her reappearance after nearly a 
year’s absence from public music was 
greeted with warmest enthusiasm. 
With Miss Verne appeared Helen 
Henschel, soprano nad daughter of Sir 
George Henschel; Alice Verne Bredt, 
pianist; Jean Pougnet, violinist, and 
Tony Close, Belgian ’cellist and pupil 
of Pablo Casals. The program included 
Bréval’s sonata in G for ’cello and 
piano, a group for the violin by Alice 
Verne Bredt and Couperin-Kreisler, 
songs by Schubert, Reger and Richard 
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Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor in en- 
tirety by Michael Weiner, violinist and 
WBAL Concert Orchestra. WBAL 
Sunday, July 8 at 7:30 p. m. 

Choir Invisible. WOR Sunday July 8 
at 8 p. m. 

Minuet and Rondo from Mozczart’s 
Eine Kleine Nacht Musik, Tales from 
the Vienna Woods of Johann Strauss 
and Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slave will 
be played by United Symphony Orches- 


tra. Also Alexander Semmler in the 
Allegro from Schumann’s piano con- 
certo. Symphonic Hour WOR and 


Columbia chain, Sunday, July 8, at 3 
p. m. 

Sacred works by Mendelssohn, Hum- 
perdinck, Greig and three Bach chorales 
in Cathedral Hour, WOR and Columbia 
chain, Sunday July 8 at 4 p. m. 

Beethoven’s G major Quartet, 
Haydn’s Serenade in C and Grainger’s 
Molly On the Shore in program by Na 
tional String Quartet with Darl Beth- 
soloist. 


mann, baritone NBC System, 
Sunday July 8 at 1 p. m. 

Arcadie Birkenholz and Mathilde 
Harding will play Grieg’s G major 
violin Sonata, and the latter will be 
heard in the second and third move- 


ments from the E minor piano sonata. 
WJZ Sunday July 8 at 7:30 p. m. 

Atwater Kent Male Quartet in At- 
water Kent hour, Sunday July 8 at 
9:15 p. m. 

Ballet Music of Goldmark, Delibes, 
Chaminade and Dvorak by Whittall 
Anglo-Persians. NBC System, Sunday 
July 8 at 8:45 p. m. 

National Broadcasting and Concert 
Bureau concert. NBC System, Sunday 
July 8 at 10:30 p. m. 

Ifor Thomas, Welsh tenor, and or- 
chestra under Josef Pasternack in 
Franklin Airman Hour, NBC System, 
Monday July 9 at 10 p. m. 

Balfe’s The Bohemian Girl will be 
sung by United Opera Company. WOR 
and Columbia chain, Monday July 9 at 
9 p. m. 

Brahms program in Works of Great 
Composers Period. List includes the 
Academic Festival Overture, the Al- 
legro from second symphony, and the 
first movement from violin concerto in, 
D Major. Also songs for soprano and 
baritone. NBC System, Monday July 
9 at 10 p. m. 

Music of Chinese operettas of the 
Tang dynasty and Chinese folk songs 


by native musicians in Far East and 
Hawaiian Program of N. Y. Edison 
Music Map of the World Series. Josef 


Bonime will direct the Edison Ensemble 


Strauss, ‘cello solo by Granados and 
Glazenoff, a piano group (played by 
Miss Verne herself) by Schumann and 
Chopin, and, as final number, the great 
trio in B, for piano, violin and ’cello, 
of Brahms. 

Lady Strathmore herself took grac- 
ious charge of the concert receiving at 
the head of the great stairs, and bidding 
the entire audience remain for tea. The 
drawing room was converted into a hall 
by the erection of a black-covered plat- 
form at one end. The programs were 
distributed by the Hon. Elizabeth E1- 
phinstone, niece of the Duchess of 
York; Zoe de Patterson, daughter of 
the Cuban Minister, and Leila Stern. 
The Duchess of York, whose presence 
was officially required at the opening 
of a hospital, sent a message. 
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in numbers by the Japanese composer, 
Yamada. WRNY Tuesday July 10 at 
8 p. m. 

Abraham Haitowitsch, violinist, and 
Kelton Roten, tenor, both blind, in pro- 
gram by the American Foundation for 


the Blind. WJZ Tuesday July 10 at 
7 p. m. 

Operatic works by Mendelssohn, 
Weber Boito, Flotow and Ponchielli 
in program by the Continentals. Astrid 
Fjelde, Grace Leslie, Julian Oliver, 
Frederick Baer and Orchestra. Cesare 


Sodero, conductor. NBC System Tues- 
day July 10 at 8:30 p. m. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s Yeoman of the 
Guard in condensed version. National 
Light Opera Company. Cesare Sodero 
conductor. NBC System, Wednesday 
July 11 at 10:30 p. m. 

The Intermezzo No. 2, Act III from 
Jewels of the Madonna, tenor and bari 
tone duet from Bizet’s Pearl Fishers 
and the Hymn to the Sunfrom Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’or in Treas- 
ure program, WOR and _ Columbia 
chain, Wednesday July 11 at 9 p. m. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Gon- 
doliers in abridged form. Kolster Radio 


Hour, WOR and Columbia chain, 
Wednesday July 11 at 10 p. m. 
Verdi's Rigoletto broadcast direct 


from Free Open Air Opera, WKBQ 
Thursday Jply 12 at 8:45 p. m. 

Two movements from the Branden- 
berg Concerto No. 1, Chorale and 
Fugue, and Bourree, by Bach; the over- 


ture and the scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
music in program by Goldman Band. 


Thursday July 12 at 9 p. m. 

The Morley Singers in Old English 
program. NBC System, Friday July 
13 at 7:30 p. m. 

Godfrey Ludlow, violinist and Lolita 
Cabrera Gainsborg, pianist, in program 
by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Wieniawski, 
Vivaldi and Bach. NBC System, Fri- 
day July 13 at 8 p. m. 

Mozart’s Divertimento 
in F Major No. 23 will be played by the 
Lenox String Quartet, and Devora 
Nadworney will sing, in Chamber Music 
Hour. NBC System, Friday July 13 at 
10 p. m. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
program from Lewisohg Stadium in- 
cludes Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony, 


and Quartet 


Rossini’s William Tell overture, and 
the Caucasian Sketches of Ippolitoff- 
Iwanoff. Willem Van Hoogstraten, 


conductor. NBC System Saturday July 


14 at 8:30 p. m. 
Parnassus Trio daily at 
except Sunday. 


8:15 a. m. 
NBC System. 








PIANIST 


TIOMKIN, RUSSIAN 
AND COMPOSER 


DIMITRI 


TIOMKIN PLAYS GERSHWIN 
CONCERTO IN PARIS 


DIMITRI TIOMKIN, RUSSIAN PIANIST 
According to the American and 
French press in Paris, both George 


Gershwin and Dmitri Tiomkin, the Rus- 
sian pianist and composer who intro- 
duced himself to New York last win- 
ter as a champion of modern music, 
scored triumphs at the Paris Opéra on 
May 29 when Gershwin’s concerto in 
F was introduced to the French public. 

The staid audience of the Opéra rose 
and cheered to the echo the young com- 
poser (who was present) and the pian- 
ist whose interpretation has brought 
him the title of the most significant 
interpreter of modern music in Paris. 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue was al- 
ready well known and much compli- 
mented in French musical circles, as 
well as his better popular songs. Mr. 
Tiomkin had won a large following 
with a concert in the Salle Gaveau last 
year. 

In addition to the Gershwin concerto, 
Mr. Tiomkin displayed his versatility in 
a brilliant performance of Liszt’s con- 
certo in A, which few pianists care to 
attempt. Vladimir Golschmann’s con- 
cert orchestra also played the Cortege 
Macabre of Copland, another young 
American modernist. 

VIOLINIST WILL OPEN 
LOS ANGELES STUDIO 

Los AnceEtes, July 3.—Alfred Me- 
gerlin, for four years concert master 
of the New York Philharmonic, and 
more recently concertmaster of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic for two seasons, 
announces the opening of his studio for 
teaching violin. 

Mr. Megerlin will devote his entire 
time to teaching and to concert work, 
which next season, will include ap- 
pearances as soloist with several 
orchestras in the west and middle west. 
An exponent of the Belgian school, 
trained under Eugen Ysaye, Mr. Me- 
gerlin has been heard as soloist with 
many of the larger orchestras in 
France, Germany, Austria and other 
European countries, and has also been 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Minneapolis Symphony and 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. He demon- 
strated his mastry of technic and style 
as soloist in’ the recent concert of the 
Los Angeles Bach Cantata Society, Hal 
Davidson Crain, conductor, playing the 
Chaconne with fine artistry. So,great 
was the enthusiasm that the audience 
ignored the “no applause” request in a 
spontaneous outburst. 

As a preface to his teaching activities 
in the fall, Mr. Megerlin has been en- 
gaged for a series of ten master classes 
at the Angeles Conservatory in 
July. 


Los 
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SoMETHING ABOUT 
CITY MUSIC 


. . attendance at Goldman concerts in Central 
Park has regularly been between 25,000 and 
30,000; and the totai of listeners at concerts 
given on the campus of New York University 
has risen from 15,000 to 25,000. 


MERICA, cry our captious critics, is a country 
A of -greed and gold; New York, they thunder, 
is a counterpart of Sodom and Gomorrah, a hideous 
commercial capital filled with towers of Babel and 
chiefly inhabited by a glomerate people which cares 
little for art and the finer things ot life. Probably 
these denunciations are believed by the Jeremiahs who 
utter them; but if the complainants looked a little 
more carefully into existing conditions they could not 
choose but modify their accusations, if, indeed, they 
did not withdraw such censure altogether 

The population of Greater New York is estimated 
at more than 6,000,000; that of Manhattan alone, 
exclusive of Broolyn and the Bronx, runs into figures 
that exceed 1,750,000. On Sunday evening, July 1, 
the number of persons who flocked to the Mall in 
Central Park to hear the Goldman Band was com- 
puted to be between 30,000 and 40,000. In order to 
secure seats, many of them arrived at seven o'clock 
for an entertainment that was not advertised to begin 
until half-past eight; and as the Mall benches do not 
accommodate more than some 14,000, there must have 
been about 25,000 men and women who either stood 
beyond that expanse or sat on the nearest available 
stretches of grass. Nor do these statistics tell the 
whole story, since it is certain that on a night so 
climatically favorable to outdoor leisure, the per- 
centage of New Yorkers who hied to adjacent beaches 
must have been heavy. 

It is true that this Sunday audience was excep- 
tional for the current season; but attendance at Gold- 
man concerts in Central Park has regularly been 
between 25,000 and 30,000; and the total of listeners 
at concerts given on the campus of New York Univer- 
sity has risen from 15,000 to 25,000. On one occasion, 
when a Russian program was played there, the as- 
sembly was computed to have reached the 30,000 
mark. Benches on the campus cannot give actual 
seats to more than 10,000, a fact which accounts for 
15,000 who stood or sat wherever sitting was possible. 

And yet is the tale of enthusiasm not fully told. 
On a night when the skies threatened rain, many of 
the Central Park habitués carried umbrellas. When 
rain fell intermittently, these were brought into use 
in order that their owners might remain. A few 
who lacked umbrellas left; but many more who were 
similarly unprovided sat without covering, showers 
or no, to hear the overtures to Iphigénie en Aulide 
and The Magic Flute, the Bach-Abert Chorale and 
Fugue and other numbers on a program arranged 
along classical lines. 

To refer at length to the cultural value of the 
Goldman concerts would be as obvious as to state 
that the globe on which we live usually revolves about 
the sun and that spring and summer, autumn and 
winter, do not occur simultaneously but come in rota- 
tion. Still it cannot be amiss to remark on the sym- 
phonic character of the programs which Edwin Franko 
Goldman gives nightly and which will continue until 
Aug. 19. Encores are traditionally of the popular 
order, marches and the like, but these do not appear 
to be received with any greater degree of approbation 
than is accorded music by Wagner, Sibelius, Tchaikov- 
sky and Handel. More than a word of appreciation 
is also due to Mr. Goldman for the authority and 
fine musicianship manifest in his readings, while it 
would be the height of ingratitute to forget that these 
concerts are presented to the people of New York by 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. 
Guggenheim. En passant, it is interesting to hear that 
steps are being taken to provide additional benches, 
seating 2,500, on the Mall in Central Park, A diffi- 
culty in arranging for more is caused by limitations 
of space and the proximity of an automobile highway 
that cuts across the lawns. 

Although the Jeremiahs do not know it, they may 
be verbally accurate in applying the words “greed” 
and “gold” to this America of ours. Their mistake 
consists of misinterpreting these terms. The greed 
and gold provably exist; but the former is some times 
a hunger for beauty, and the latter often a synonym 
for the worth of our artistic currency. 





Mechanical Music and Musicians 


PRACTICAL and rather intriguing aspect of 

the tremendous development in machines for 
reproducing music is evident in an emphatic protest by 
union musicians and organizations against the instal- 
ment in motion picture theatres of machines to syn- 
chronize words and music with action on the screen. 
At the present time this latter development bears 
only indirectly upon the aesthetic world of music but 
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it still is a formidable straw to show the force and 
direction of today’s wind. 

“We are not opposed to talking movies,” says a 
statement issued by Joseph N. Weber, president of 
the Federation, “because we realize that synchroniza- 
tion of words with actions on the screen is a scien- 
tific accomplishment of value. But if the machines 
are used as a substitute for vocal and orchestral 
music in the nation’s theatres they will become a 
serious menace to our cultural growth. And that 
just at a time when America has achieved rank as 
the undoubted world centre of music. 

“Music at best reflects the mood of the artist. 
You cannot mechanize an art. If synthetic harmony 
comes to supersede the services of musicians, the 
public will be the loser. The gain, if any, will be 
that of the theatrical enterpriser who will be offering 
cheaper and inferior music for the old price of ad- 
mission. This would be especially unfortunate in 
view of the fact that the motion picture theatre has 
been a great factor in promoting appreciation of fine 
orchestral music.” 

What the Federation really means of course is that 
the new device will take their jobs away from them. 


There is plenty of evidence to show that the prac- 
tical and artistic objections to mechanical music are 
gradually being removed; and while smaller centers 
might be glad, under present circumstances, to avail 
themselves of such devices, rather than go to the ex- 
pense of engaging expensive artists “in person,” it is 
certain the more important cities will continue to de- 
mand first-hand performances by their favorite or- 
chestras and other music makers. 


Moreover, it is more than likely that even should 
any new mechanical device seem to interfere for the 
time being with the artist’s normal activities, there 
is every prospect that it will eventually contribute 
to his welfare, as has been the case with the phono- 
graph and with radio. 





The three municipal opera houses in Berlin these 
days, are all playing night and day to capacity houses. 





To be: 


—Entertaining and understandable from 
cover to cover. 

—Incorruptible in reading matter and trust- 
worthy in advertising. 

—Accurate in the presentation of facts and 
unbiased and authoritative in the expression 
of opinion. 

—Fearless and uncompromising without being 
intolerant. 

—Patriotic without being provincial. 

—Hospitable to all honest criticism, favorable 
or adverse. 


THESE ARE THE AIMS 
AND PRINCIPLES 
O* MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Mubsicat AMERICANA 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


. Fitzburgh Haensel, the big time manager, 
is tearing around Paris these days in a custom 
built Cunningham car with a liveried chauffeur. 


HOSE intriguing specimens of the 

photographer’s art somewhat care- 
lessly termed “vacation snapshots” are roll- 
ing into the office again. Contemplating the 
examples before us we have drawn up a 
strong snapshot platform which is open for 
new planks at any time. 


Having survived the annual deluge for a number 
of years we humbly request that the following pic- 
tures either be inserted in the family album at home 
or sent to the editor with a mailed ocpy of Harper’s 
Weekly for July 7, 1863, containing an account of 
Grant’s last campaign. 


Here is our blacklist of vacation snapshots. 


Anybody—artists or musicians—feeding the pigeons 
on St. Marks place. 


Buxom prima donnas “snapped” cutting roses out 
of somebody else’s garden. 


Light opera stars and second assistant Sunday 
night concert singers of the Metropolitan Opera 
snapped on the boat deck of any liner as follows: 


(1) With a life preserver of the Leviathan aroun1 
their necks. 

(2) Snapped “with the captain” who obviously 
knows nothing about it and is gazing over the side 
at a tug boat. 

Any pictures showing part or all of Grover 
Whalen. 

No pictures of violinists in front of Paris concert 
halls with huge posters announcing their own re- 
citals. 

No tenors with shirts artistically open (at the 
neck), with a far away look in their eyes and one 
foot poised on Lovers Leap in Yosemite, Dixie Notch, 
Lookout Mountain, etc. 

No musicians at the piano looking over new scores 
which on close inspection turn out to be last month's 
copy of The Delineator. 

No snapshots of musicians avidly reading copies 
of the Fall Issue of Musical America, for October 
1919. 

No pictures of pianists standing on the spot where 
Beethoven completed the Fifth Symphony. 

No views of two prominent conductors shaking 
hands with one another (obviously a composite pic- 
ture anyway). 

No portraits of composers standing arm in arm 
with Hollywood stars. 

No ‘snaps’ of accompanists smiling jovially and 
waving their hats over the ship’s rail. 

We also have an aversion to pictures of tenors 
talking to Tom Mix’s favorite mount, Tony—with 
a caption identifying the horse. 

Of unknown sopranos feeding cough drops to the 
following pets brought back from Deauville: Wild 
cats, old lions, emus, horned toads, three toed sloths, 
anteaters, chow dogs with wired tails, monkeys, 
squirrels, white rats and trained fleas. 


Pianists in Honolulu decorated by the natives with 
leis—before the recital. 

And no stout contraltos chucking canaries under 
the chin at Villa Tremole, Lake Arpeggiore. 


Ernestine Is Reprimanded 


Blanche Lederman of Kansas City tells the story. 

A scene at Horner Hall, Kansas City, some days 
ago. Ninety three singers mostly contraltos, con- 
tested for three scholarships for the Schumann- 
Heink masterclass. And Bla Ernewti Ernestine, 
buoyant and youthful, appeared in her sea green 
gown and hat. Carl Busch, the composer and judge 
at the audition was on hand early. Just as the 
activities got under way Madame recognized her old 
friend and called out 

“Mr. Busch ” with a rising inflection indicating 
that further conversation was desired. 

“T will not talk to any of you until after the con- 
test,” asserted Sir Carl very sternly glancing hur- 
riedly in the direction of the voice. 

Schumann Heink remarked to a group of students. 

“So he thinks I’m a pupil seeking favors from a 
judge.” 

A very embarrassed Knight was seen apologizing 
after the contest. 

A postcard from Marion Talley tells of a tour 
of England and Scotland and three visits to the 
opera at Convent Garden. 

James Whittaker, Musical America’s Paris corre- 
spondent, still wears a derby. 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 

Knowledge that your knowledge of 
all things musical, (and possibly of some 
things that are not so strictly musical) 
is wide, I appeal for information on a 
point that troubles me not a little. I 
may even say the question has assumed 
the proportions .of a “problum:” 

And this-is it: what kind of a com- 
position is a “group?” Frequently I 
find, in reading your columns, that this 
or that artist has played or sung a 
“group” by Chopin or Richard Strauss. 
Now the symphony, as an art form, I 
know. I also have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the symphonic poem, the 
sonata, gigue, bourrée, suite, glee, mad- 
rigal, nocturne, étude, motet, fantasia, 
aria, scena, lied, ballad and rhapsody; 
but the group is something with which 
I am unfamiliar. Is it cast in the class- 
ical mould, or free as to harmonic 
structure? Is it program music, or 
jazz? 

I cannot find any reference to it in 
Grove; and my bewilderment is in- 
creased by the fact that I read of one 
performer or another interpreting what 
appears to be a composite group: 1.., 
a “group by Bach, Handel and Mozart,” 
or one by Liszt, Tchaikovsky and Wag- 
ner. I had never known that these 
composers collaborated with each other ; 
but perhaps I may be wrong in assum- 
ing they did; some arranger or tran- 
scriber may have turned the trick. In 
such cases, it seems to me his name 
should be mentioned. 

Please explain, if it is not too much 
trouble, in an early issue. 


«© 
Gange Advises New Zealand 

An interesting expression of opinion 
in regard to the future possibilities of 
music in New Zealand was given to a 
representative of the Dunedin, New 
Zealand, Evening Star, by Fraser Gange. 
This artist is at present touring in the 
Oceanic regions, accompanied by his 
wife, Amy Evans. Mr. Gange spoke of 
the remarkable influence the women’s 
clubs of America exert upon the music 
of their nation, and the comparative 
progress made by similar organizations 
in New Zealand. 

Said Mr. Gange, in part: 

“ _.. The women’s clubs in America 
wield a tremendous power, and exert, 
perhaps, the greatest influence in keep- 
ing alive the highest standards of -music 
there, quite apart from their political, 
social, and other activities. I under- 
stand there are something like 3,200 
clubs in the United States, and that 
number is growing. . . . The principal 
thing is that these clubs are keeping 
alive a great interest in true music 
which no mechanical musical appliances 
or other outside influence can destroy. 
The standard of music demanded by 
these women’s clubs is of the highest. 
They are endeavoring to lead the public 
to an understanding of the very best in 
music, spending large sums of money in 
doing so. They believe that true music 
is of the greatest cultural value, and 
only the best will satisfy.” 

Mr. Gange mentioned Rosina Buck- 
man and John Prowse as New Zealand 
artists who have attained prominence in 
the musical world. He suggested that 
concert and lecture courses be arranged 
by women’s clubs in New Zealand, out- 
lining a program for such a course. 

“One international artist could be en- 
gaged every year, and the remainder of 
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the annual fee of three shillings (about 
75c a head) could be used for, say, a 
series of five or six concerts, dramatic 
recitals and lectures,” he said. “If thirty 
such clubs, more or less, carried out 
these courses during the year, distinct 
opportunities for advancing musical and 
art standards here would be offering.” 

Mr. Gange felt the artist should gain 
experience while young. He recalled 
his earliest experience—a tour of Aus- 
tralia with Amy Sherwin when he was 
but nineteen years of age. When asked 
for an expression of opinion regarding 
the standard of music in New Zealand, 
Mr. Gange said: 

“I can only answer that by looking 
at it from the point of view of the 
receptions the audiences have accorded 
us and the quality of music demanded. 
We have no doubt whatever that the 
standard of reception is high.” 

Browsing through Punch the other 
day (as I often do when I am sated 
with all other things of this life) I came 
upon the following, which I think you 
will agree puts many things in a nut- 
shell. It sees an admirable contribu- 
tion to the available fund of musical 
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THE ABOVE IS A SPIRIT PICTURE OF 


learning in the maw of that many- 
headed dragon, the Public. Perhaps it 
will serve as a suggested equivalent of 
Dr. Eliot’s 134 yd. shelf. 

* * * 


NEGATIVE AIDS TO 
KNOWLEDGE 
(Italian Art Section) 

Alessandro Scarlatti 
Did not compose “Batti, Batti” 
For Adelina Patti. 
The talented author named Dante 
Makes no mention of Asti Spumante, 
Nor yet of the steed Rosinante— 
He lived far too many years ante. 


The eminent artist named Titian 
Was a painter and not a musician. 
He had not a voce di petto, 

Like that of the great Tintoretto, 
But only a feeble falsetto. 


Archangelo Corelli 

For Miss Aranyi (Jelly) 

Did not compose, 

As some suppose, 

The famous Devil’s Trill; 

Tartini the goods delivered 

And, showing how Satan shivered, 
Inspired our Marie’s quill. 


Keystone View Photo 


MESSER EUGENE TUNNEY, FAMOUS 


AS A SHAKESPEAREAN STUDENT WHO IS ALSO INTERESTED IN BOXING. 


THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN DURING 


THE CHICAGO COUNT OF NINE WHEN 


VISIONS OF CELESTIAL MUSIC OCCUPIED HIS LESS THAN MOMENTARY 


ATTENTION 


MESSER TUNNEY WILL 


SOON BE TRAMPING ABOUT EUROPE 


WITH HIS FRIEND, THORNTON WILDER, WHO WRITES ABOUT BRIDGES AND 
OTHER THINGS 






Cardinal Aldobrandini, 
Benvenuto Cellini 
And Nicolo Paganini 
Never enjoyed the boon 
Of hearing Tetrazzini 
Or seeing Gene Tunney and Heeney, 
Because they lived too soon. 


Orlando Lasso 

Did not play on the contrabasso. 

He never set eyes on Torquato Tasso 

And did not discover the Sea of Sar- 
gasso. 


Palestrina 

Did not play the concertina 

Or the ocarina; 

And yet some village churches in the 
Onantocks 

Perform his works more frequently than 


Bantock’s. 
* + * 


A Wedding in a Bowl 


Some weeks ago I had the honor of 
informing you of Percy Grainger’s im- 
pending marriage and of including in 
my remarks some comments from the 
bridegroom-to-be on the subjéct of con- 
jugal affection. Now, as the time for 
Mr. Grainger’s nuptials grows steadily 
nearer—they are scheduled for Aug. 9 
—I learn that that the Anzac musician 
has composed a new orchestral work 
as a prelude to the affair. Just before 
Ella Viola Str6m and Mr. Grainger are 
united in a brief ceremony at Holly- 
wood Bowl at the conclusion of the 
second concert Mr. Grainger is to con- 
duct there, this composition, entitled 
To a Nordic Princess, will be presented 
under his baton. Allow me to quote the 
composer’s program note on To a Nor- 
dic Princess in full, for the benefit of 
your readers, if any: 

“Now and then in Scandinavia may 
be met a Nordic type of womanhood, 
half-boyish yet wholly womanly, whose 
soft flawless loveliness is like that of a 
fairy-tale princess; whose wondrous 
radiance makes real for us the sun- 
goddesses of the nature-myths; whose 
broad shoulders, amazon limbs, fearless 
glance and freedom of deed and bear- 
ing recall the viking chieftainesses of 
the sagas; whose cornfield hair and 
cornflower eyes awake thoughts of the 
silent fruitfulness of the soil and of the 
lowly lives of land-tillers; whose grace- 
ful ease in riming, painting, singing, 
dancing, swimming is the all-life-em- 
bracing giftedness of an unspoiled na- 
ture-race. 

“Such an uncrowned princess. may be 
found in castle or cottage, in town or 
country-side, amongst high-born or low- 
born alike; for hers is bedrock aristo- 
craticness of race, not mere top-layer 
aristocraticness of class, culture and 
breeding. 

“To meet her is to have all one’s boy- 
hood fairy-dreams and  hero-dreams 
come true. 

“Such a one is my sweet wife-to-be— 
Ella Viola Str6m—and to her this 
bridal song is fondly honor-tokened in 
pride of race and personal love. 

“Percy Aldridge Grainger.” 

After all, inquires your Mephisto, 
what can a mere devil do where Love 
Conquers All? 

Yours, 


T— 
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DOROTHY SPEARE, SOPRANO AND 

NOVELIST, WHO WILL MAKE HER 

FIRST EXTENSIVE TOUR NEXT 
SEASON 


DOROTHY SPEARE TO 
TOUR EXTENSIVELY 

Dorothy Speare, soprano and novelist, 
who appeared at the recent North Shore 
Festival in Chieago, where she made her 
mid-western debut with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Frederick 
Stock, will begin her first American 
tour in the fall. 

She will be heard in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, early in the season. J. Herman 
Thuman, will present her in Emory 
Hall, Cincinnati, in January; Syracuse, 
N. Y., will hear her under the direction 
of the Recital Commission; and she 
will make an extensive tour of the 
southern states, with a concert in Louis- 
ville, Ky., as one of her major engage- 
ments. 

Miss Speare will make her New York 
début in Carnegie Hall, and will appear 
in recital in Chicago, San Francisco and 
other musical centers. 

She has recently won attention by her 
articles dealing with the difficulties of 
American opera singers abroad, which 
are appearing serially in the Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine, and by the announcement 
that two new books from her pen will 
be published next winter. One will 
contain all her articles on conditions in 
musical Italy that have appeared in the 
Cosmopolitan, Pictorial Review and 
other publications, together with new 
material. 

When Miss Speare was still a student 
in Smith College she wrote her first 
novel, Dancers in the Dark. This was 
followed by three other novels, some 
of them written during her days of 
studying music and opera abroad. Her 
opera début was made in Italy. Seven 
months ago she returned to this country 
and made her American début with the 
Washington National Opera in Mignon, 
her twenty-seventh birthday. This ap- 
pearance was followed by a concert 
début in her home town of Boston. 





CHICAGO OPERA HAS 
NEW PUBLICITY HEAD 

Cuicaco, July 3.—The Chicago 
Civic Opera Company announces the 
engagement of John Clayton as director 
of publicity, succeeding Ben H. Atwell, 
who has resigned. 





NEW ORLEANS ELECTIONS 
New Orteans, July 3—The New 
Orleans chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists held its annual banquet 
on June 18. Elections took place on 
June 6. New officers are: Edward 
Austin, dean; Mary V. Molony, sub 
dean; Earl Rice, secretary; Ann Koelle, 
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Milan Has First Hearing 


of Bach’s B 
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Minor Mass 


_ By FEDERICO CANDIDA 


Miran, June 6—Vastness of con- 
ception, colossal amplitude of develop- 
ment, the rigid solidity of construc- 
tion, mighty inspiration, inexhaustible 
intricacies of idea and of theme, al- 
most as though the composer did not 
wish to place a cadence to the proper 
fantasy bursting against the sublime 
heights of pure mysticism, a grandiose 
tumult of sound entrusted to the choir 
among whom the four soloists appear 
as so many leaves in a whirlwind, like 
an oasis of infinite mildness: such 
are the precious and detailed marks 
of the mass in B minor which Se- 
bastian Bach commenced in 1733 and 
completed in 1738, and which Milan 
heard for the first time on Sunday, 
June 3, at La Scala, with the Ente 
Concerti Orchestrali. 


Chef d’ouvre of liturgical art, not 
cerebral in reality, and for its candor 
often designated as popular, this work 
has, save in small parts, an absolutely 
ecstatic suavity, making its genius more 
manifest and imposing (as for example 
in certain orchestral soliliquies of the 
Kyrie and of the Gloria, in the Cruci- 
fix choral, in the Agnus Dei), never 
diminishing in the listeners’ heart. 


Attainment of a certain itmpasti, a 
refinement, a sonority, a choral vir- 
tuosity, called for a choir well pre- 
pared, and the Sing Akademie of Ber- 
lin of 250 singers, and of secular tra- 
dition (it was founded before the mass 
by Bach had been written) had every 
requisite richness for the undertaking. 
Always this compact and majestic choir 
responded precisely to the director, 
Giorgio Schumann, now to escape un- 


expectedly at some difficult passage ; 
now conserving intonation, now ex- 
celling in pianissimi intensified. 
Among the soloists emerged one,— 
Emmi Leisner, not so much because 
the contralto is entrusted by Bach 
with the more passionate pages, but 


likewise because she possesses a voice 
not wholly free from harshness, but 
generous and robust and of spirit and 
musical sensibility. The soprano, Lotte 
Leonard, has a voice that is pleasant 
and hearty. Sufficiently stern appeared 
the basso Fischer, recognized for a 
fine tessitura. The tenor Kohmann 
was indisposed and showed his fatigue. 


Giorgio Schumann who had been ap- 
preciated as a director in 1913, as head 
of the same choral society, when it 
performed the Passion of St. John 
by Bach and the Requiem Tedesco by 
Brahms, and as pianist of the So- 
cieta del Quartetto, conducted precisely, 
meeting every exquisite demand of 
the difficult interpretation of the su- 
perb masterpiece. To him therefore go 
the honors of the evening. A repeti- 
tion was scheduled for June 4, with the 
tenor Bauer substituting for Kohman. 


Beatitudes at the Augusteo 


Rome, June 3.—Constructed with 
Bachian fullness, The Beatitudes by 
Franck, given at this Augusteo, has 


not the allure of the principal religious 
works of the classical period. Neither 
the polyphonic copiousness of Bach, the 
profound simplicity of expression by 
Pergolesi, nor the palpitant humanity 


the air of a more pure religiosity. 
Certainly it has not the dramatic ac- 
cent of Bach or the passionate voice 
of Pergolesi, but it has a pleasant and 
serene language, a song which unfolds 
with fullness and profondity its re- 
ligion and mysticism. 


The better parts of The Beatitudes 
are those for solo voice, where the or- 
chestra continues its sonorousness 
within discreet limits, giving the sen- 
sation that this is the spirit of the com- 


poser. The prologue, the four beati- 
tudes, episodes of the fifth and of 
the third are of the most beautiful 


parts of this first series of The Beati- 
tudes which were performed yester- 
day. The first beatitude and those epi- 
sodes where the composer wished to 
create dramatic sensations constitute the 
weakest points in the work. Here are 
grandiose preoccupation, heavy with em- 
phasis and rhetoric, proceedings too 
academic and conventional, which in 
short is a common weakness in all of 
Franck’s work. 

The execution of The Beatitudes is 
difficult. It is necessary to be more 
than a virtuoso to comprehend and in- 
terpret the spirit of the music. Moli- 
nari who, as a con*-ctor of great surety 
and ability, with also an ostentatious 
turn to his talents as interpreter, gave 
the Franck work in its true light. Be- 
sides Molinari must be cited Maestro 
Somma who directed the chorus with 
ability, and the principal interpreters, 
Fanny Anitua, Marcelle Bunlet, Alba 
Anzellotti, and Franco Lo Giudice who 


contributed with their art to the suc- 
cessful performance. Others who were 
also good were , Tofanetti, Castello, 


Righetti e Flamini. 


Rome Compels Artists 
to Broadcast 


OME, June 3.—Musicians 

and singers will be obliged 
to broadcast when requested, ac- 
cording to a recent order given 
out by the Ministry of Commu- 
nications. It is hoped to popular- 
ize radio listening in Italy by pro- 
viding the public with the best 
there is in the way of entertain- 
ment. As yet there are fewer 
than 200,000 owners of radio sets 
in all Italy. The chiefs of the 
stations at Rome, Milan and 
Naples are under orders to pro- 
vide a perfect rendering of these 
mandatory performances, other- 
wise the artists enjoined will 
have the right of withdrawal. 
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BLOOMINGTON RECITAL 


BLoomINGTOoN, ILL. July 3.—The 
Illinois Wesleyan University School of 
Music presented students of the prepar- 
atory department, which Vera Pearl 
Kemp is director, in recital in Amie 
Chapel recently. Those taking part 
were Marie Hiat, Jeanette Smith, Irene 
Sloane, Pauline Palmer, Ruth Bier- 
baum, Edwin Bilby, Dorothy Lantz, 
Esther Cummins, Anna Cook and 
Pauline Egan. The High School Choir 





LATIN-AMER- 
ICAN VIOLINIST 


ALFREDO SAN MALO, 


ALFRED SAN MALO PAYS 
VISIT TO EUROPE 

Alfredo San Malo, Latin-American 
violinist who has appeared for the last 
two seasons with success in the United 
States, sailed on the Majestic June 16 


for Paris accompanied by Mrs. San 
Malo. 
Mr. and Mrs. San Malo will visit 


St. Malo, in Northern France, which is 
the violinist’s ancestral home. There 
he will prepare his fall programs, which 
will include a number of new concert 
arrangements by himself. His concert 
appearances before returning to the 
United States will include bookings in 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain and other 
countries. 

Mr. and Mrs. San Malo will be ab- 
sent from America until December, 
when Mr. San Malo will begin his 
third concert tour of the United States. 
This is to include two concerts each in 
New York, Boston and Chicago, and 
appearances in the principal cities east 
of Denver. 


ROYAL HUNGARIAN PLAYERS 
FULFILL ENGAGEMENTS 


Alf. T. Wilton has assumed the man- 
agement of the Royal Hungarian Or- 
chestra. This organization was the pri- 
vate orchestra of the late Austro-Hun- 
garian Emperor, Franz-Josef 1. It 
numbers eight musicians, conducted by 
the noted Gypsy director, Bela Berkes, 
court dance musician. During the past 
year they have been playing at Newport, 
Southampton, Boston and Washington 
and were endorsed by the folowing per- 
sonages: Countess Laszlo Szechenyi 
(Gladys Vanderbilt); Count Laszlo 
Szechenyi, Hungarian Minister; Mrs. 
Grace Vanderbilt; Miss Julia A. Ber- 
wind; Mrs. Edith Baker, Ogden L. 
Mills, Mrs. Mary Alice Barney, Henry 


Du Pont, Richard S. Aldrich, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Warren, Mrs. Carolyn 
Marvin Byers, Stuart Duncan, Mrs. 


Vincent Astor, Mrs. Virginia Vander- 
bilt, Curtiss James, Herman Oelrichs, 
Jean de Webster, Princess Anita de 
Braganca; Mrs. Lora M. Curtiss, 
Charles G. Dawes, vice-president; Mrs. 
Ella P. Widener, Joseph Widener, Mrs. 





treasurer, and Eugie Tibault, librarian. of Beethoven, are to be found in the contributed numbers by Deems Taylor, Ethel Harriman Russell, Harold Van- 
W. M. S. work by Franck. Here one breathes Reichardt, and a Scotch folk song. derbilt. 
Ee 3 —————— oe . Z Management, 
ROSANNE AMBERSON 
Publicity, 





_Contralto 


W. PERCEVAL-MONGER 
1505 STEINWAY BUILDING, 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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TOMBSTONES OF THE 
GREAT 


He’ quickly one slips out of 
public favor when one is 
out of public notice. In 1921 the 
royalties on Caruso’s phonograph 
records amounted to $422,931. 
Last year they had dropped to 
$74,762. The world rushes by 
the tombstones of even the 
great. To hold the stage one 
must be on it. 

From The Lillibridge View- 
point, 
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PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE 
STUDENTS GRADUATE 


PittspurGH, July 3—The Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute held graduation exer- 
cises on June 22. Graduating students 
were Hazel Isabel Drake, John Schimpf, 
Agnes Frances Shonka, Margaret E. 
Turner. 

Julian R. Williams, organist of St. 
Stephen’s Church of Sewickley, was 
guest player of free weekly recitals in 
Carnegie Music Hall on June 23 and 
24. Dr. Gasper P. Koch gave his free 
organ recital in Northside Carneg‘e 
Hall on June 24, assisted by Alice Stoy, 
soprano, and Robert M. Young, pianist. 

The Allegheny Community Symphony 
Orchestra gave a concert in the 
Allegheny High School on June 25. 
Harold W. Lange and J. George Elm 


directed. Soloists were Catherine Elm, 
Gertrude L. Krepps and J. George 
Elm. 





W. E. B. 
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CHOIRS TO TOUR 


EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Martin H. Hanson is in Europe ar- 
ranging for the visit to the United 
States of the Prague Teacher’s Choir 
of Czechoslovakia, and also for the 
European tour of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir. He has cabled Richard 
Copley, his American representative, 
that “interest in American choir is very 
keen.” 


Two engagements have been made 
for the Dayton Choir to sing in Albert 
Hall in London, in addition to dates in 
four other English cities. Already 
twenty continental cities have signed 
up to hear this choir when it goes 
abroad on tour in 1929. John Finley 
Williamson is the conductor. Among 
the listed patrons and patronesses who 
will welcome the choir in London are 
the Duchess of Athol, Lady Heath and 
Lady Littleton and the deans of both 
Westminster Abbey and of Windsor 
Castle. The Duke of Connaught was 
host at a tea given for Mrs. H. E. 
Talbot, sponsor of the Dayton choir, 
who is now abroad in its interest. 


The Prague Teacher’s Choir, whose 
first American tour will begin in Janu- 
ary 1929, is conducted by Prof. Metod 
Dolezil. This group is not associated 
with any church or institution, and has 
been self-supporting since its inception 
twenty years ago. It is composed of 
sixty school teachers, many of them 
university professors. A leave of ab- 
sence is being granted the members of 
the choir from their teaching duties to 
make the trip to America possible for 
them. 


WINNIPEG CONCERTS 
ARE CONTINUED 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, June 30.—A 
piano recital of much interest was given 
in Trinity Hall by Lulu Putnik, a pupil 
of Eva Clare, on June 4. The program 
included selections from Schubert, 
Chopin, Liszt, Dohany, Debussy, and 
John Ireland. Miss Clare played the 
second piano in Liszt’s Hungarian Fan- 
tasie. 

Miss Putnik has received the annual 
scholarship issued by the Women’s 
Musical Club of Winnipeg. 

Paul Savage of New York has or- 
ganized vocal classes here for the 
summer. 

Mary Scarlett Knox has resigned as 
organist of Knox Church, and is suc- 
ceeded by Mary L. Robertson. 

A Schubert centenary concert was 
given recently in Trinity Hall by the 
Philip Shadwick studio orchestra of 
fifty-one. W. Davidson Thomson was 
the assisting artist. 

Bjorgvin Gudmundsson, local com- 
poser, has returned to Winnipeg after 
spending two years in study at the Royal 
College of Music in London, where he 
obtained his associate degree. 


The following teachers have pre- 
sented their pupils: piano, Freda, Simon- 
son, Gabrielle Mollot, Minnie A. Boyd, 
Miss J. Olgivie Youl, Dorothy Young, 
Myrtle Norman Ruttan, Esther Dyson, 
Majorie Mackay, Gertrude Runnings, 
Olive Riehl, Alix McBride, Russell 
Standing, and Sydney Rose, vocal, Nina 
Ferguson Dempsey, violin, Thorstein 
Johnston. 











Band Members Ordered to 
Grow Moustaches 


ASHINGTON, June 30.— 

According to a report re- 
ceived here, members of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Band, which 
is preparing for a European - 
concert tour during the coming = 
fall, must grow moustaches. ; 
Michael Jalna, band director, has 
issued an order to this effect, 
stating that the moustache 
“strengthens the upper lip and 
increases the playing ability.” 


A. T. M. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
GIVEN IN NEW YORK 

The Fine Arts Opera Company, 
Francis P. Loubet, general manager, an- 
nounced Cavalleria Rusticana in con- 
cert form on Saturday evening, June 23, 
in the Knights of Columbus Auditorium, 
New York. The artists engaged were 
Rene Elliott, Santuzza; Betty Sahafer, 
Lela; Lou Harlow, Mamma Lucia; 
Rudi Hille, Turiddu, and Gaetano Luz- 
zaro as Alfio. N. Val Peavey con- 
ducted. The divertissments were under 
the direction of Emma D. Miller, prima 
ballerina of the company. Among her 
numbers was the Prince Igor ballet. 

The company will appear at the Fort- 
way Theatre in Brooklyn, five Thurs- 
day afternoons and evenings, commenc- 
ing June 28, in Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Il Trovatore, Pagliacci, Rigolette, and 
La Forza del Destine. 








OSCAR SEAGLE 
New York—1928 





New York Times—March 12th 


“To an artistic program Mr. Seagle 
brought the resources of a mature 
art, illuminating text and music with 
fine understanding of their poetic 
significance.” 





“In Seagle’s art we find some of 
the beauties which made that of 
the Master (Jean de Reszke) memorable”’ 


“The singer who is preceded by 


goods to deliver, may not gather a fortune in two or three seasons but 
will be making people’s hearts glad years hence. 
been practicing his art for a considerable number of years. When he gave 
his recital last Sunday this writer betook himself to the Guild Theatre 
In Seagle’s art we find some of the beauties 


with pleasant expectation. 


which made that of the Master (Jean de Reszke) memorable.” 


Editorial by W. J. Henderson—Dean of Critics— 
New York Sun, March 17th, 1928 


1928 


Henderson—New York Sun 
March 12th 


“Oscar Seagle, heard too seldom, 
has a vocal technic and a 
mastery of His remarkable 
ability to carry head tones down to 
the foot of his scale enable him to 
make the most delicate gradations 
in dynamics and to achieve an un- 
usual range of color. This was one 
of the distinguished song recitals of 
a full season. His singing of Cesar 
Cui’s ‘Enfant, si j’etais roi’ was one 
of the most satisfying things the 
recital platform has offered in the 


sound 
style. 


” 
current season. 


no 


sensational stories, but has the 


Oscar Seagle has 


1913 


Henderson—New York Sun 
“Mr. 
tone and a little one, and he pro- 


Seagle can produce a big 
duces them normally and with musi- 
cal results. His voice placing is 
admirable, especially in his delivery 
of piano passages and his employ- 


ment of head tones.” 


Krehbiel—New York Tribune 

“Oscar Seagle is one of the ablest 
singers of before the 
public. In voice, in style, in intelli- 
gence, he rises head and shoulders 
above the crowd of concert aspirants 
who throng to our city in the cold 
months.” 


songs now 








OSCAR SEAGLE 
Paris—1909 
“Portrait hung in Salon” 


Aldrich—New York Times 


“Such singing as Mr. Seagle’s not 












Morning Teleqragh—March 12th only gives an unusual pleasure on 
eh ; Season 1928-29 account of the beauty of his voice 
“There ” about the name Of and the finish and the mastery of 

Oscar Seagle, and rightfully, a glow ee | er ee Schroon Lake, New York vocalization displayed, but is also of 

of brilliant years and extraordinary NS eT ee New York Recital notable value and interest and ex- 

musical associations. His relation- SN Sin gin on sth pe 0nn.0 aes 800en een tsanees saben Southern Tour emplification of vocal art and its sig- 
ship with the immortal de Reszke = 5 ence ameok ¢eaa cee idbd dss casdedexcbonhel Midwest Tour nificance of the correct utilization of 
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‘ , ; gifts of God.” 
ter of many singers have made him 


unique among American artists. We 
were among demanded 
a repetition of the Schumann ‘Pro- 
vencal Song.’’ 


Special Lecture Recitals for Schools and Colleges 
For information, address 


OSCAR SEAGLE, Management 


302 WEST 79TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


those who 











OF 
COM- 
MERCE, AND AN ACTIVE SUPPORTER 
OF THE COMMUNITY CONCERTS ASSO- 


COLONEL WATRES, PRESIDENT 
THE SCRANTON CHAMBER OF 


WHICH IS PLANNING AN 
SERIES OF CONCERTS 
NEXT SEASON 


Courses Listed 
at Columbia 


Summer Session Will 
Begin in July 


CIATION 
AMBITIOUS 


Eighty-seven courses in music and 
music education will be held at the 
twenty-ninth summer session of Colum- 
bia University, New York, from July 
9 to Aug. 17. Classes are to be held 
in Earl Hall Auditorium, the Horace 
Mann School, the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, the Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, and at the Institute of 
Musical Art. 

Every phase of music will be dis- 
cussed, it is announced. Music demon- 
stration classes will meet daily in the 
Lincoln School. A course in song 
leading and community music is ar- 
ranged to prepare students as teachers 
and citizens to broaden the appeal of 
music. 

A general survey of music literature 
will include a few fundamental prin- 
ciples of intelligent listening, and con- 
tain a répertoire which “should be the 
possession of every generally cultured 
person.” The expressed endeavor will 
be to increase the enjoyment of music 
rather than to build up a body of facts 
cohcerning it. 


Music in Normal Living 


“Music in Normal Living” is the title 


the cultural lives of normal people. The 
topics discussed will include the musical 
arts, technical development in vocal and 
instrumental music, music and drama, 
music and religion, folk music, art 
music, and the personalities and works 
of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Bizet, 
and Wagner. 

Other courses will discuss the teach- 
ing of music in various school grades, 
musical literature and criticism, musical 
material for, festivals and special oc- 
casions, laboratory work in creative 
music, music in mental and _ social 
therapy, Dalcroze eurythmics, harmony, 
interpretation and conducting, musical 
masterpieces, and nineteenth century 
romanticism in music. 

Special vocal and instrumental in- 
struction will also be offered. These 
courses embrace voice culture, piano, 
violin, ‘cello, chamber music, brass, 
wood wind, and percussion instruments. 


The Teachers 


A staff of men and women leaders in 
musical education throughout the coun- 


try will direct the courses. Some of 
them are: 
Alice E. Bivins, assistant professor 


of music education, Columbia; Jacob 
Kwalwasser, professor of public school 
music and piano, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse; Lilla Belle Pitts, supervisor 
of music for junior high schools, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Satis N. Coleman, in- 
vestigator in music, Lincoln School; 
Edith M. Keller, state director of pub- 
lic school music, Columbus; Walter 
Henry Hall, professor of church and 
choral music, Columbia; R. G. Cole, 
private teacher of composition and 
theory, Chicago, Ill.; H. H. Fuchs, pro- 
fessor of music, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women; N. Clifford Page, 
music editor, Carl Fischer, New York; 
Dr. A. M. Richardson, Institute of 
Musical Art, Juilliard School of Music. 

Also, Peter W. Dykema, professor of 
music education, Columbia; Harold L. 
3utler, dean, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse; Dr. Willem Van De Wall, 
lecturer in music education, Teachers 
College; Marguerite Heaton, American 
representative of Dalcroze; L. L. Iltis, 
assistant professor of music, Wiscon- 
sin; Russell V. Morgan; directing su- 
pervisor of the department of music, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. W. Norton, exe- 
cutive and music organizer, Flint Com- 
munity Organization, Flint, Mich. ; Ed- 
ward P. Rutledge, instructor in music, 
public schools, Neodesha, Kan.; Arthur 
Shepherd, assistant conductor, Cleveland 
Orchestra; instructors in the Institute 
of Musical Art. 
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won an ovation 
his début in 
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he made 
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of a course dealing with the construc- Paris, is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Wells 
tive and sustaining power of music in Gilbert of Portland. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SCRANTON, PA., COMMUNITY CONCERTS 


ASSOCIATION. -FRONT ROW: 
LOUIS OTTINGER. BACK ROW: 


JOHN T. WATKINS, MRS. 
LOUIS CONRAD, MRS. MARGARET MILLER, 


HAROLD SCRAGG, 


SECRETARY; MRS. ELLEN FULTON, PRESIDENT; MRS. A. F LEVY, VICE- 
PRESIDENT; D.. E. JONES, RAYMOND B. GIBBS, SECRETARY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

engagements with other orchestras 


Invite Artists 


‘To Compete 


Isaacson Named Head 


of Beethoven Bureau 


Commencing at once, the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra invites artists 
throughout the United States to enter 
a competition for the best soloist violin- 
ist and pianist in American ranks. The 
contest will close on or about Nov. 15 
in New York at a gala concert in 
which the best contestants from major 
cities of the United States will appear 
before the committee of judges. The 
three who are named winners will be 
chosen for subsequent soloists in con- 
certs with the Beethoven Symphony. 

A judges’ committee is being formed 
in the following cities: New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Seattle 
and Cincinnati. Individual contests will 
be held in each of these cities and the 


winning violinist, vocalist and pianist 
will be honored as winners in his 
regions. These several regional win- 


ners will come to New York for the 
Carnegie Hall event. 


After the winners of the national 
contest have been announced, according 
to a statement from the organization, 
the Beethoven Symphony will arrange 
for concert and radio engagements and 
other features, to launch the victorious 
candidate on their careers. The orches- 
tra also plans to establish a permanent 
artists’ group, retaining from season to 
season the best of the American soloists. 
Further, through the reciprocal arrange- 
ment now being established with the 
conductors advisory board, the winners 
of this contest will be assured of 


throughout the United States. 

Direction of the public relations’ 
bureau of the Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra will be in the hands of Charles 
D. Isaacson, according to a statement 
issued from the office of that organiza- 
tion. 

While continuing his work as music 
critic of the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, Mr. Isaacson will dictate the 
policy and direction of this new ac- 
tivity. 

For over eight years, Mr. Isaacson 
was associated with the New York 
Globe. He founded a series and di- 
rected more than 4,000 free concerts 
given to audiences in New York ag- 
gregating over 3,000,000. Later, he di- 
rected concerts for the New York Eve- 
ning Mail, the Board of Education, and 
has toured the United States under city 
administrations. His concerts enlisted 
the co-operation of more than 2,500 
artists, who gave their services without 
charge. Among them were Enrico 
Caruso, Amelita Galli-Curci, Mischa 
Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, 
Artur Bodanzky,. Pierre Monteux, 
Josef Lhevinne, Rudolph Ganz, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Henry Hadley. 





MRS. JOSEPH ZOELLNER, SR. 
PASSES AWAY 


Mrs. Joseph Zoellner, Sr., passed 
away, after an illness of several months, 
on June 19 She was the wife of 
Joseph Zoellner of the Zoellner Quar- 
tet, and was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1867. The family lived in 
New York for some years, after return- 
ing from Europe, where the quartet 
concertized for over eight years, the 
members being Mr. Zoellner, his two 
sons Amandus and Joseph Zoellner, Jr., 
and his daughter, Antoinette Zoellner. 
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: ELSHUCO TRIO &.. 


“The important characteristics of the concert were the fine, sensi- 
tive spirit underlying the readings, 
and the power to publish it in definite terms, 
always vital and effective, often »s —NE 


The Elshuce Trio uses the Steinway Piano and records only for 
the Brunswick Company. 
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semble made the classic a living voice 


January 29, 1927. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for July 7, 1928 


MISS ELLA VIOLA STROM, FIANCEE 


OF PERCY GRAINGER: 
MARRY THE COMPOSER AT THE 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL ON AUGUST 9TH 


St. Louis, July 3—Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger,. pianist and composer, director of 
the Kroeger School of Music, will con- 
duct a three weeks’ normal course at the 
Sacred Heart Convent in Yankton, S. 
D., beginning on July 9. Mr. Kroeger 
will also give master class lessons while 
there. 


* * * ‘. 


Annie Louise David, New York 
harpist, is spending the summer in San 
Francisco. Alice Seckels, concert man- 
ager, entertained on June 21 in her 
honor, bringing together in the Fair- 
mont Studios a large number of artists 
and society folk. Among those who 
took part in an impromptu musical pro- 
gram were Charles Bulotti, Austin 
Sperry, Eva Gruninger Atkinson, Rosi- 
na Wilhelm, Margo Hughes and Pearl 
Brandt. 

* + oe 


Anna Case, American soprano, who 
has just finished a tour of thirty-four 
concerts, was engaged to sing two re- 
citals at the Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. on June 2 and 22. Miss Case 
is engaged to sing at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium in New Jersey on July 7. 
Immediately after she sails for Europe, 
where she will remain until October, re- 
turning in time to commence her 1928- 
29 concert season on Oct. 15. 


» * * 


Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano 
has been engaged to sing with the San 
Francisco Symphony, Alfred Hertz, 
conducting, Dec. 4. On Nov. 30, Miss 
Hempel will appear in Portland, Ore. 
After her San Francisco appearance, 
she will give recitals in Angeles 
and several other California cities. 

Miss Hempel sailed for Europe the 
latter part of June. She will appear in 
Albert Hall, London, early in October 


Los 


and will leave immediately after for 
America. She will open her concert 
season in this country on Oct. 21 in 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 
” * + 


SINSHEIMER JUARTET 
PLAYS IN PARIS 


Paris, June 25.—A new quartet has 
been organized by Bernard Sinsheimer, 
first violinist, and Diran Alexanian, 
cellist, with George Serulnie, as second 
violinist and André Juvensal, viola 
player. Four concerts were given on 
four Tuesday evenings. 

A feature of these concerts was their 








penenoene cent 
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informality with the atmosphere of a 
salon. The Ecole Normale de Musique, 
where Messrs. Sinsheimer and Alex- 
anian are professors, offered its salon 
for these musical events. 

* * * 

Louise Arnold Belcher, contralto of 
Philadelphia, has recently arrived in 
France. She will continue her studies 
under M. Camillé Decreus and M. 
Sakignac at the Conservatoire Ameri- 
cain in Fontainebleau. Miss Belcher 
will return to America garly in October. 

* 


The Schumann Club, which is made 
up of the alumnae of the Girls’ High 
School Glee Clubs, was scheduled to 
give aconcert at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on June 6. Bennett Challis, 
baritone, and Paulding De Nike, ’cellist, 
were engaged as the assisting artists. 

* * * 


VISITS THE BERKSHIRES 


Betty Tillotson of the Tillotson Con- 
cert Direction is spending week-end 
outings at Lake Amenia in the Berk- 
shires, where she is engaging artists for 
a summer series. Miss Tillotson will 
unite with Edith Snow, local manager, 
of Worcester, Mass., in a series of Sun- 
day afternoon musicales to be given in 
the Bancroft Hotel during the coming 
season. Mrs. Snow, who has_ been 
prominent in musical circles in Wor- 
cester for many years, proposes to in- 
corporate many nove] and original ideas 
in the coming series. 

Isabelle Burnada, Canadian contralto, 
who recently visited Miss Tillotson, has 
been engaged for recitals in New York, 
Boston, Worcester, Lake Amenia and 
in Canada at Saskatoon, Calgary, Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C. 

Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, 
another Tillotson artist, went to Phil- 
adelphia on June 17, to meet the officers 
of the Civic Opera Company and to be 
presented to the chorus. Miss Roose- 
velt will sing the title rdle in Aida on 
the opening night. 

* * * 


The Bogue-Laberge Concert Manage- 
ment states that E. Robert Schmitz has 
been engaged for a series of thirty 
concerts in Java and Sumatra for the 
winter of 1930. In connection with this 
tour, Mr. Schmitz will also visit Hono- 
lulu, Japan, China and the Straits Set- 
tlements. Mr. Schmitz left New York 
recently with Mrs. Schmitz and Miss 
Schmitz, for Denver, where he is hold- 
ing his annual master class. He is 
scheduled to appear as soloist on July 
19 with the Elitch Gardens Orchestra 
of Denver, under the baton of Rudolph 
Ganz. 

* * * 

Helen Stanley has been chosen for 
the soprano part in Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony to be given by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in Philadelphia next 
season. On the occasion of the three 
performances, Jan. 11, 12 and 14, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch will conduct. 

* * * 

Boris Saslawsky has been engaged for 
three concerts in Ridgefield, Conn., this 
summer. 

* * * 

Clark Sparks will leave shortly for 
the Ozark Mountains, where he will 
spend a vacation. Before returning to 
New York in September, Mr. Sparks 
will visit Hollywood and other Cali- 
fornia centers. 

* * * 


Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano, 
was soloist at the eighth annual concert 
of the Blind Relief Fund of Philadel- 
phia recently in the Academy of Music. 
Miss Keener has been engaged as solo- 
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ist for the Atwater Kent artist concert 
to be given. in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, on Aug. 19, 
which will be broadcast over eight sta- 
tions, 

e ee 

Earle Spicer has been re-engaged by 

Albert Stoessel as soloist at Chatauqua 
this summer, where the New York 
Symphony, under Mr. Stoessel, gives its 
farewell series of concerts. 

* * * 


Herbert Gould will sing ten weeks of 
opera this summer in the Zoological 
Gardens, Cincinnati. 

* * & 


Doris Doe will sail for a six weeks’ 
visit to London and Paris, immediately 
following her appearance at the festival 
at Conneaut Lake, Pa., during the week 
of July 9. 


* * * 


Maria Koussevitzky is sailing for 
Europe next week and will visit Paris, 
Berlin and Warsaw, where she will ap- 
pear in opera as a guest artist. 

* * * 


NEW CONCERTS 


News from Estelle Liebling’s studio 
concerning the public activities of her 
students includes the following an- 
nouncements : 

Bartlett Simmons is playing the male 
lead in the new Elizabeth Marbury 
musical production Say When at the 
Morosco Theatre, New York. In the 
same cast are Katherine Hereford, so- 
prano and the Liebling Male Quartet 
known as the Four Recorders. Eleanor 
Standish has been added to the cast of 
The Three Musketeers. Celia Branz, 


contralto, sang the role of Siebel in 
Faust with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company in New Haven on 


June 10. Frances Sebel gave a song 
recital in Ithaca on June 24. Beatrice 
3elkin, coloratura soprano, has returned 
from an engagement as soloist at the 
Fox Theatre in Trenton, N. J. She 
sings the Indian Bell Song at the Roxy 
Theatre the week of June 30. Rose- 
mary Pfaff is to sing in the Publix 
Theatres at Baltimore and Pittsburgh 
for two weeks. On Sept. 1 she begins 
her three years’ contract with Ziegfeld. 
* * * 


Josef Hofmann, pianist and director 
of the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, sailed for Europe on the 
Mauretania on June 13. His first stop 
was to be in England, to act as a mem- 
mer of an international jury to pass 
upon the carillon which is to be in- 
stalled in the home of Edward Bok in 
Mountain Lake, Fla. The carillon con- 


sists of sixty-one bells ranging in 
weight from seven pounds to eleven 
tons. In addition to Mr. Hofmann, the 


jury will include Jef Denyn, carillon- 


neur of Malines Cathedral, Belgium; 
and Harold Craxton of the Royal 
Academy .of Music, London. 








PERCY GRAINGER, WHO WILL MARRY 
MISS STROM, AFTER CONDUCTING HIS 


SECOND CONCERT WITH THE LOS 
ANGELES PHILHARMONIC (Sce page 11) 


HEIDELBERG BOOKS STEEL 

PHILADELPHIA, July 3.—Robert Steel, 
Steel, young baritone of the Philadelphia 
and the Chicago grand opera compan- 
ies, has been engaged for leading roles 
for the 1928-29 season of the Heidel- 
berg Opera, according to advices re- 
ceived at his home in Lansdowne, a 
suburb of Philadelphia. 

W. B. M. 


* * 


Recital Management Arthur Judson 
announces the following list of artists 
for the new season: sopranos: Marie 
Bashian, Dorothy MHelmrich, Edith 
Piper, Maria Koussevitsky, Isabel Rich- 
ardson Molter and Constance Wardle: 
contraltos: Marian Anderson, Doris Doe 
and Ingebork Wank; tenors: Clark 
Sparks and Charles Stratton; baritones : 
Walter Leary, Boris Saslawsky and 
Earle Spicer; basses: Herbert Gould 
and Sigurd Nilssen; pianists: Katherine 


Bacon, Princess Jacques de Broglie. 
Earle Laros and Ruth Redefer; vio- 
linists: Mario Corti and Benno Ra- 


binof: cellists; Beatrice Harrison and 
Gerald Felix Warburg; ensembles: 
Austin Conradi and Frank Gittelson in 
joint sonata recitals and Isabel Garland 
and Hardesty Johnson in a joint pre- 
sentation of poetry and music. 

* * 

Two recent engagements for Yolanda 
Mér6 at educational institutions are 
those of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa., and Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

* * * 

Marjorie Candee, soprano, appeared 
on May 27 at the eighteenth concert of 
the Choral Art Society, in the Capitol 
Theatre, Pittsfield, Mass. 

* * * 
The Lawrence Harp Quintet is now 


under the management of Harry and 
Arthur Culbertson of New York and 


Chicago. 
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WV INNIPEG U/NrTEs ALL Racks 


IN NEW CANADIAN FESTIVAL 


By FRANCES BOARDMAN 


Winnipec, July 3—Carpenters left 
their shops, housewives their kitchens, 
and farmers their fields to join with 
workers at many other trades in mak- 
ing a success of the first New Canadian 
Folk Song and Handicraft Festival held 
in this city from June 19 to 23. 


The lounge of the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel, headquarters of the Festival, was 
gay with the multi-colored peasant and 
ceremonial costumes of Hungary, Ice- 
land, the Ukraine, Poland, Italy, and 
others of the fifteen national groups 
from Continental Europe from which 
came the 400 participants in the fes- 
tivities. 

The strains of a Hardanger violin 
echoed ;down the long corridors now 
and again to mingle with those of an 
accordion under expert Swedish fingers, 
or of a balalaika in the energetic hands 
of a Don Cossack; and in the ballroom 
there was a program each afternoon 
of songs and dances, these being some- 
what amplified and elaborated for the 
formal evening concerts in the Walker 
theatre. 


A Permanent Museum 


The festival, the first of its kind 
held in Winnipeg, was an application of 
the idea motivating the French-Can- 
adian exhibitions staged at Quebec in 
1927 and 1928, and was conducted under 





PATRICIA MAC DONALD IN THE ROUMANIAN COSTUME WHICH SHE 


the joint auspices of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and _ the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild. So suc- 


cessful has it been that it probably will 
bear fruit in the form of a permanent 
folk museum for Manitoba’s capital. 
Plans for it are now being considered 
by several public-spirited citizens in 
collaboration with the municipal author- 
ities. 

The impressive exhibition of manual 
arts, and the even more impressive pro- 
grams of music and dancing were the 
contributions of colonists from Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
the Ukraine, Russia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Poland, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Finland and Holland. 

Poul Bai, Danish baritone, now on 
the faculty of the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music, appeared several times as an 
assisting artist, his personal charm and 
his manner of singing a group of at- 
tractive Danish folk songs constituting 
one of the most generally popular fea- 
tures of the entire festival. Another 
outside assistant was Patricia MacDon- 
ald, New York specialist in costume 
recitals of traditional music from Cen- 
tral Europe, who also was much ap- 
preciated, especially by the many people 
present who recognized the accurate 
authenticity of her presentations. 

Among the 
peg musicians appearing were 
Gee and Freda Simonson, 
Carrie Mahalek, 


few professional Winni- 
Fred M. 


pianists ; 


and Winona Lightcap, 
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sopranos, and 
the Hungarian 
String Quintet, 
all of them 
fully entitled to 
the designation 
of artist. 


Harold Eus- 
tace Key of 
Montreal was 
musical director 
of the entire 


festival; and 
Johnny Murray 
Gibbon, whose 


remarkable 
erudition in 
broad linguistic, 
musical and lit- 
erary fields is 
at the disposal 
of the Canadian 
Pacific’s im- 
pressive public- 
ity department, 
was the general 
official head. 


Variety of 
Aims 


A variety of 


ZENIA SERENG, A 





PICTURESQUE DANISH FOLK SINGER 


aims animated AT THE WINNIPEG FESTIVAI 

the agencies 

responsible for the venture. Con- petus toward further research. The 
spicuous among them is the desire to allied art of folk dancing was gorgeous- 
present immigrant life in Western ly illustrated, in this case, by an Italian 


Canada in as favorable a light as pos- 
sible, and to demonstrate the fact that 
racial groups accustomed to immemorial 
mutual antagonisms in Europe can and 


do live as peaceful neighbors in the 
New World. 
Thus, a lively detachment of Don 


Cossacks sang their songs and flashed 
through their sabre-dances before a 
complacent audience which included 
such recent enemies as Poles, Germans 
and Rumanians. The latter displayed 
their manual arts and musical prowess 
in amicable juxtaposition to the Hun- 
garian settlers, who, whatever may be 
their private sentiments concerning the 


Transylvanian situation, gave no sign 
of anything but friendliness. 
Sober German Mennonites left their 


fields and came to town to contribute, 
under the direction of a bearded patri- 
arch, a program of somber chorales, led 
by Ein feste Burg—and remained to 
watch a corps of brilliantly costumed 
Polish dancers whirl through a dash- 
ing mazurka. 

A large chorus drawn from Mani- 
toba’s very large Icelandic colony 
figured importantly in the proceedings 
without apparently reminding the gaily 
clad Danish group that Iceland is ask- 
ing political release from Denmark. 


Musical Features 


Musically, the 
ly interesting on 


festival was particular- 

the choral side, as 
mainly exemplified by a Norwegian 
male choir, the Icelanders, a large 
Ukrainian ensemble and a Polish chorus 
of fifty young people, under the leader- 
ship, respectively, of Aadne Hoines, 
Haldor Thoralfson, Mr. Baleshta, and 
P. T. Andree. 


The enthusiastic student of folk music 
found plenty of food for reflection upon 
and a powerful im- 


this vast subject, 


troupe who contributed a graceful and 
fiery tarantella; by the Poles already 
mentioned, a Swedish octet, the Don 
Cossacks, and some amazingly skillful 
little Ukrainian children. 

Projected festivals under the same 
aegis include the Indian Week scheduled 


for July 23-28 at Banff; the Highland 
Gathering and Scottish Music Festival, 
also at Banff, from Aug. 31 to Sept. 3; 
and a Sea Music Festival due for pres- 


entation at 
time next 


Vancouver, B. C., some 


winter. 


St. Louis, July 3.—The 
fourth annual commencement 
cises of the Kroeger School of 


twenty- 
exer- 


Music 


were held on June 20 in the Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium. Students from 
several states graduated in four 
courses. 
United States Army Band 
Will Tour Spain 
ASHINGTON, July 3.— 
The War Department an- 
nounces that plans have been 


completed for the United States 
Army Band to visit Spain next 
April for a concert tour of six 
weeks. This will be the first 
time the band has left the United 
States. The trip was made pos- 
sible through the co-operation of 
the Ibero-American International 
Exposition Commission and the 
Pan-American Union. The band 
will sail for Cherbourg, France, 
on the Leviathan, and will 
journey overland to Seville, by 
way of Paris and Madrid. The 
return trip will be made from 
Barcelona. Capt. William J. 
Stannard will be the director. 
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WILLIAM BUTT GRIFFITH, PRESIDENT 

OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF BAN- 

JOISTS, ae AND GUITAR- 
STS 


Strings Guild 


Convenes 


Banjoists, Guitarists, 


Mandolinists, Meet 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 3.—William 
Butt Griffith, of Atlanta, Ga., was re- 
elected president of the American 
Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists, at the twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention held in this city. 
Vice-President, Walter Kaye Bauer, 
Hartford; secretary, Adolph John- 
son, Boston; directors, William Fos- 
ter, New York; Alma Nash, Kansas 
City; Don Santos, Rochester, N. Y.; 


Stephen St. John, Schenectady, N. 
Y.; J. W. McCarthy, New York, 
and Frank Bradbury, Hartford. 
Theodore Gebelian was appointed 
manager of the 1929 convention, 
which will be held in Baltimore next 
June. 
Discuss Many Topics 
Hundreds of teachers, representing 
all sections of the country, were in 


attendance. Subjects of vital interest 
to the promotion and advancement of 
instruments, were discussed, together 
with their several variants, their 
Guild voted to devote its best efforts 
to furthering standards of excellence 
in all literature pertaining to the his- 
tory of these instruments and to in- 
struction in them; and to do every- 
thing in its power in maintaining the 


high character of every publications, 
compositions and arrangements. 
George CC. Kirck, Philadelphia, 


teacher, read an informative paper on 
the Mandolin and Guitar in Central 
Europe. William Place, Jr., of 
Providence, spoke on The Fretted In- 
strument in Chamber Music. Walter 
Kaye Bauer, of Hartford, dealt with 
The Publisher’s Greatest Need. Ken- 
neth C. Clarke, of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, New 
York, spoke on Fretted Instrument 
Promotion, and William J. Dougherty, 
representing Musicat AMERICA, chose 
Co-operation as the subject of his ad- 
dress. 

The Guild voted to conduct an ex- 
tensive membership drive during the 
coming year, seeking to enlist the co- 
operation not only of teachers, but 
the support of artists as well. 

A notable musical program featured 
some of the best known fretted in- 
strument artists of this country, in- 
cluding Frederick J. Bacon, banjoist; 
Vivian Place, harpist; Sophocles T. 
Papas, guitarist; A. William Crookes, 
mando-’cellist, and William Place, Jr., 
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Cone rnenn arent? 


(Continued from page 5) 

to gain its points through physical force 
rather than subtle divination. But of 
the gusto and excellence of his sing- 
ing there can scarcely be two opinions. 
The air with chorus in the Kirmess 
scene was a tour de force of vigor and 
enthusiasm. 

Mario Chamlee, in the title rdle, was 
happily cast, although he found, as 
every other tenor has found, that the 
music has difficulties not always easy 
or grateful to solve. In the main, how- 
ever, and at all climactic moments, he 
was an agreeable and convincing master 
of the situation. Mr. Defrére, who also 
doubles as stage manager, accomplished 
some of the best singing he has offered 
for several seasons. Miss Swarthout 
was roundly applauded after her solo, 
and the reviewer can do no less than 
heartily concur in this verdict. Paolo 
Ananian was the Wagner. Louis Has- 
selmans led efficiently, and the orchestra 
cid not disdain to play its part exceed- 
ingly well. 


L’Amore dei Tre Re 


The Nemesis that seems to have pur- 
sued the opening nights of Ravinia was 
still in forge for L’Amore dei Tre Re 
of Tuesday, June 26, for although the 
skies had cleared, Virgilio Lazzari, who 
was to have sung the role of Archi- 
baldo, became suddenly indisposed and 
Léon Rothier was forced to sing the 
part after an interval of several years, 
without the benefit of an orchestra re- 
hearsal. But again the characteristic 
Ravinia capability overcame the handi- 
cap, and no one would have been the 
wiser had the fact not been announced. 

It was an interpretation of this fin- 
est of modern operas that in many re 
spects differed from the traditional. The 
Kiora of Florence Easton was pitched 
to the note of queenly dignity. It was 
as completely in contrast to the wistful 
helplessness with which Lucrezia Bori 
invests the role, as it was to the fiery 
willfulness which is Mary Garden’s 
conception of Fiora. And so honest and 
logical an idea was it, that in the hands 
1f Miss Easton it became completely 
convincing. Though at times her in- 
terpretation departed from the letter of 
the libretto the force and conviction of 
her whole conception of the role proved 
irresistible. 


Orchestral Concerts 


Ravinia’s first orchestra program 
took place on Sunday afternoon, June 
24, Eric De Lamarter conducting. A 
Mephistophelean hand was apparently 
in control of the weather, for every soft 
passage was submerged in a roar of 
thunder or a downpour of rain, and 
when the conductor in forte moments 
urged his men to competitive efforts, 
the elements as suddenly subsided, as if 
disdaining to meet this puny earthly out- 
burst. 

But in spite of the handicap, the assis- 
tant conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra—that was—and his 
men gave excellent performance to a 
program light but not trivial. Berlioz’ 
Roman Carnival overture opened the 
list, to be followed by Tchaikovsky’s 
Nutcracker suite, Herbert’s Irish rhap- 
sody, Sibelius’ Valse Triste, the Ball 
Scene of Mayseder-Hellmesberger and 
the Military March from Saint-Saens’ 
Algérienne suite. Alfred Wallenstein, 
principal ’cellist of the orchestra, was 


Herein 


MorE OPERAS AT RAVINIA 


Haydn, Block and Popper in his cus- 
tomary finished style. 

Monday evening, June 25, saw the 
second of the season’s orchestra con- 
certs. If circumstances were unfavor- 
able on the preceding afternoon, they 
were downright adverse at this time, for 
a cold fog and drizzle had settled upon 
the earth, and the wonder was not that 
occasions violin harmonics | slithered 
from under the bow, or that horns splut- 
tered and reeds chose their own pitch, 
but that under such conditions of dis- 
comfort there was so much spirited 
music making. For barring these acci- 
dents the orchestra played in its best 
manner, with a zest that seemed deter- 
mined to dominate the indomitable. 

An audience larger than might have 
been expected gave enthusiastic atten- 
tion to a program that consisted of 
Georg Schumann's Liebesfruhling over- 
ture, Dohnanyi’s suite, the overture to 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor and 
two Brahms Hungarian dances. There 
were two soloists, Jacques Gordon, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, and Joseph 
Vito, the harpist. Mr. Gordon chose 
the second and third movements of 
Saint-Saens’ B minor concerto, defirfing 
its or measures with a style of 
equal gracefulness and a tone that seems 
to become of increasing richness and 
body on each appearance. Mr. Vito 
pleased those who care for harp music 
with Widor’s chorale and _ variations. 
Certainly it is not Mr. Vito’s fault if 
we are not numbered among that select 
band. 


TOSCA IN VENICE 
Corona and Gigli Hailed 
at La Fenice 


Venice, June 19.—The first of three 
special performances of Tosca took 
place at La Fenice on June 14 before 
a crowded house which included the 
most brilliant members of Venetian so- 
ciety. 

Throughout the evening the popu- 
lar Beniamino Gigli was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause, which culminat- 
ed in an ovation. In the third act he 
was forced to repeat E lucean le stelle 
which he sang with incomparable sweet- 
ness and understanding. 

Leonora Corona was excellent in the 
title rdle, and Antenore Reali, as 
Scarpia, gave a notable performance, 
histrionically and vocally, which called 
forth spontaneous and prolonged ap- 
plause after the second act. 

The rest of the cast was good, as 
was the chorus, directed by Maestro 
Cusinati. The setting was decorative 
and the orchestra was excellently di- 
rected by Maestro Bamboschek of the 
Metropolitan Opera who, together with 
the leading singers, took several curtain 
calls at the end of each act. : 





BLoominctTon, Ind., July 3.—Enroll- 
ment in the Summer School of Music 
at Indiana University is the largest in 
the history of holiday classes. An in- 
novation this year is the registration 
of advanced students of piano and vio- 
lin in master classes, taught by the 
new piano instructor from Berlin, Er- 
nest Hoffzimmer, and Winifred Mer- 
rill, violinist. Forty students reported 
at the initial meeting of the Univer- 









KATHERINE GORIN, AMERICAN 
PIANIST 


KATHERINE GORIN TO 
MAKE EXTENSIVE TOUR 


Three years ago Katherine Gorin 
was known as one of the outstanding 
protégées of Josef Lhevinne and win- 
ner of the Lhevinne Scholarship at the 
American Conservatory of Music in 
Chicago. Since then has played in the 
larger cities of the country, and has 
been greeted as one of the most gifted 
of young American pianists. 


In the coming season Miss Gorin will 
make her first long American tour, play- 
ing in more than forty cities, appearing 
before many of the principal clubs and 
musical organizations on the east coast, 
through the New England country and 
in the mitidle west. She will also have 
several symphony appearances. 


In Connecticut, Miss Gorin will play 
at Hartford, Danbury, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Middletown, Torrington, 
Norwalk and Waterbury; Providence 
and Westerly are among her Rhode 
Island points of call, and cities in 
Massachusetts including Boston, will 
hear this young artist. She made her 
Boston début a year ago in Jordan Hall, 
playing a program that included some 
of her own compositions. 

This winter she will 
New York recital in Town 
short tour of the Pacific Coast 
follow in the late spring. 


appear in a 
Hall. A 


will 


Miss Gorin was born in New York, 
is a graduate of Smith College, and 
received her entire musical edtication 
in Chicago nad New York. 

Her spring season this year em- 
braced a recital at Columbia Univer- 
sity. With Elly Ney, Miss Gorin was 
among the artists honored by the 
Musical Guild of New York, playing 
a program that contained several of 
her own compositions at the Guild’s 
annual studio concert in February. 
Recently Miss Gorin was the soloist 
at the annual spring concert given by 
the Glee Club of Nutley, N. J., with 
Frank Kasschau conducting. Summer 
colonies will hear Miss Gorin during 
her holiday series. 


St. Louis, July 3—David Earl re- 
cently appeared in Alton in a piano 
recital, and has begun his third series 
of radio recitals over KWK. His stu- 
dents have appeared in five spring re- 
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MRS. EDSEL B. FORD, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE MUSIC COMMITTEE OF THE 
DETROIT COMMUNITY UNION 
Detroit, July 3.—Musical activities 
in Detroit settlements have grown to be 
of vital importance to students who 
cannot follow the usual process of in- 

struction. 

Ten settlement houses serve as 
centers. Teachers from leading schools, 
and prominent orchestra members, give 
a certain amount of their time each 
week to this work. In order to defray 
expenses, and to make the pupil feel 
that he is not receiving charity, a small 
sum, such as fifty cents, is charged for 
each lesson, 

Musical activities were united about 
two years ago, and the organization is 
now known as the Music Department of 
the Community Union. 

_ This settlement work is not connected 
in any way with the public schools, as 
many people think, but is controlled 
entirely by the Detroit Community 
Union. The form of instruction differs 
also, in that students at the settlement 
houses are given individual and private 


lessons, instead of class work, as in 
the public schools. 

The. courses are in violin, piano, 
voice, ‘cello, flute, theory, musical ap- 


preciation, orchestra, chorus and band. 
Given all these to choose from, the 
student acquires a fine foundation on 
which to build if he cares to go further 
in his study. 


Mrs. Edsel B. Ford is prominent in 
this work, She is chairman of the 
Music Committee of the Detroit Com- 
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munity Union. - Working under her 
direction is Grace Barber, director of 
musical activities. 

The board of directors includes Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, Edith Rhetts, Mrs. 
Boris Ganapol, William Howland, Dr. 
Francis York, Mrs. Howard Bonbright, 
Mrs. Henry Stevens and Mrs. Fred 
Butzel. 





300 Organists 
Foregather 


American Guild Holds 


Detroit Convention 


DETROIT 

Derroir, June 27.—Some 300 dele- 
gates from the United States and 
Canada attended the seventh annual 
convention of the American Guild of 
Organists, held in this city from June 
12 to 14. General progress in Guild 
matters was reported by Francis A. 
Mackay, chairman of the convention and 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Many programs were given by Detroit 
organists and by players from other 
cities. The opening recital was played 
by William H. Barnes of Chicago in the 
Masonic Temple. Marian Van Liew of 
Detroit, and Sheldon Foote of the Wis- 
consin chapter, gave a joint afternoon 
recital in the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
The evening of the same day was de- 
voted to a program in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by the Adult Choiristers and 
Robert Cato, directed by Mr. Mackay. 


Motion Picture Playing 


A demonstration of motion picture 
playing was given the next morning by 
Arthur Gutlow, organist of the Michi- 
gan Theatre, who showed how the 
theatre instrument differed from the 
church organ and how a corresponding 
difference in performance was required. 

Dr. Alle Zuidema of the Jefferson 
iiAvenue Presbyterian Church gave a 
carillon concert in the afternoon. Fol 
lowing this, Edwin Kraft, organist of 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, presented 
a program in the church. In the evening, 
Charles M. Courboin, organist of Wana- 
maker’s, Philadelphia, was heard in the 
main auditorium of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 

The last day was given over to a 
paper on Guild examuaations by Dr. 
Edward Manville, of Detroit, and to a 
program on the new Skinner organ in 
Hill Auditorium, Ann Arbor, by Palmer 
Christain, University organist. 

Addresses on What Has America 
Done for the Anthem? was given by 
Frank L. Sealy of New York, warden 
of the Guild. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
in the Hotel Statler, convention head- 
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THE SENIOR ORCHESTRA OF THE SOPHIE WRIGHT SETTLEMENT HOUSE OF 
DETROIT, MICH., DIRECTED BY MISS FLORENCE WHITELEY 


quarters. The chief speaker was Mr. 
Sealy. Other speakers were Rt. Rev. 
Herman L. Page, bishop of Michigan; 
Dr. Edward H. Pence, pastor of the 
Fort Street Presbyterian Church; Rev. 
Weldon F. Crossland, pastor of the 
Pontiac Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Mr. Courboin and Mr. Mackay. 


Symphony Summer Series 


The summer season of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra opened at Belle 
Isle on June 18, with Victor Kolar con- 
ducting. Varjous organizations engage 
the orchestra for these concerts which 
are given in an open air pavilion. The 
Detroit Trust Company has charge of 
programs throughout the season. These 
concerts are given each evening, and 
the last half of each Wednesday pro- 
gram is devoted to some foreign group. 
“Symphony” nights are observed on 
Fridays when a symphony is played in 
its entirety. 

Anna Margaret Shotwell, violin pupi! 
of May Leggett-Abel, was presented in 
recital on June 7. Miss Shotwell was 
assisted by Jesse Dennis Haskett, tenor, 
and Mrs. Herbert Shotwell, pianist. The 
program included numbers by Grieg, 
Handel, Cadman, Leoncavallo, Mendels- 
sorn, Dittersdorf-Kreisler, Schubert, 
Walter Warner, Svensden, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Kreisler and Cecil Burleigh. 


Francis Mayhew presented Josephine 
Dorothea Carolin in a piano recital on 
June 8. Miss Carolin’s program _con- 
tained works by Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, 
Chopin, Debussy and Rac hmaninoff. 
Grieg’s concerto was played with Mr. 
Mayhew at the second piano. 

Heten A. G. STEPHENSON. 











TERRE HAUTE EVENTS 


Terre Haute, Inp., July -Mary 
Heaton and Paul Robert Fidlar, pupils 
of Anne Hulman, were heard recently 
in piano recitals which were highly 
commendable. The programs were in- 
teresting and well arranged. 

Piano pupils of Amelia Meyer, head 
of the piano department of the Indiana 
Teachers’ College, were heard in an 
excellent recital of solo and ensemble 
numbers. 

Paul Robert Fidlar, pianist, and Wil- 
fred Fidlar, violinist, gave a recital at 
the home of Perle Allen. The piano 
numbers included a Brahms _ group, 
numbers by Ornstein, Godowsky and 
others; the violin numbers were by 
Sarasate, Chopin-Auer and de Falla. 
Both performers gave excellent ac- 
counts of themselves. > = * 


WINS STATE HONORS 

Iowa Girl Violinist 

Again Successful 

CAROL ABERNATHY, IOWA’S BEST 
HIGH SCHOOL VIOLINIST 

Iowa Ciry, Iowa, June 6.—Hundreds 
of young people participated as solo- 
ists and in ensemble groups in the pre- 
liminary district elimination contests 
held in various parts of this state dur- 
ing April, in connection with the third 
anual state high school contest. The 
event was held in the State University, 
in this city, during the first week in 
May, and was sponsored by E. H. Wil- 
cox, acting director of the University 
School of Music, and the State High 
School Musical Activities Association, 
of which T. J. Tormey is president. 

Winners in the soloist group were: 
Piano, Evelyn Teander, Des Moines; 
violin, Carol Abernaty, Fairfield ; 
‘cello, Martha Burton, Des Moines; 
soprano, Inez 
Mulison Spen- 
cer; contralto, 
Marie Mar- 
quardt, Burling- 
ton; woodwind, 
Edgar W al- 
worth, Green- 
field; brass in- 
struments, Jack 
Deamer, Cedar 
Rapids; tenor, 
Laurence Bry- 
ant, Lenox; 
baritone, Joe 
W ia nderscheer, 
Dubuque. 

Carol Aber- 
nathy, who came 
first in the violin section, has won sec- 
ond place for the past two years. She 
is a junior in high school, and has stud- 
ied the last four years with Arcule 
Sheasby, of Drake University, who is 
guest teacher of violin at Parsons Col- 
lege. He goes to Northwestern Uni- 
versity next year to head the stringed 
instrument department. His pupils have 
won first every year in the state con- 





CAROL ALBERNATY 


test. 

The judges were Hollis Dann, 
George Dasch, Harold Bachman, Will- 
iam Burnham, William Lester, Abe 
Pepinsky, A. J. Stephens, J. W. Wain- 


right and Howard Wells. 





CEDAR FALLS HEARS GANZ 
Cep/r Fauts, Iowa, June 27.— 
Rudolph Ganz was called upon to play 
many encores, which included some of 
his own compositions, when he gave a 
piano recital in the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. His program embraced 
four Chopin and four Debussy numbers, 
and two by Liszt. Mr. and Mrs. Ganz 
were guests of Alta Mayfield of the 
college faculty. ta Sa ae 
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RADIO CONTEST ROMANCE 
FLOWERS IN WEDDING 


Ortanno, Fra., July 3.—A 
romance which started at the 
Atwater Kent national radio con- 
test flowered here on June 14 in 
the marriage of Vivian Weir, so- 
prano, and Joseph Samter Can- 
non, bass. Mr. and Mrs. Cannon 
were winners of the local contest, 
and it was then they met. Both 
are members of the Baptist 
Church Choir. Be 2 
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Chicago Schoo 
Concludes Year 


American Conservatory 
Holds Commencement 


Cuicaco, July 3—The forty-second 
annual commencement exercises and 
concert of the American Conservatory 
was held in the Auditorium on June 19. 

A large audience of students, alumni, 
and well wishers gathered to listen to 
a program given by honor students of 
the school, and to witness the award- 
ing of degrees, diplomas and certifi- 
cates by John J. Hattstaedt, president, 
and Karleton Hackett. Accompaniments 
for the soloists were provided by a full 
orchestra selected from the Chicago 
Symphony, under the able direction of 
Adolf Weidig. The usual commence- 
ment address was delivered by Mr. 
Hackett. 

The program opened with a reading 
of the second and third movements of 
Moszkowski’s piano concerto in E 
major, played ‘by Blenda Sterner, who 
revealed in this brilliant vehicle a firm- 
ly grounded technical equipment and a 
nicety of proportion and contract. The 
Ave Maria from Max Bruch’s Cross 
of Fire was sung by Mae Willems, who 
gave evidence of a gratifying command 
of her vocal resources and sound and 
serious musicianship. 


Distinctive Gifts 

To James Vandersall fell the task— 
by no means slight—of playing Mo- 
zart’s violin concerto in A major, an 
assignment which permitted him to 
acquit himself with distinction in those 
essentials of fine Mozart playing, a 
sense of style and gracefulness of con- 
ception. Sylvia Leicht, substituting for 
Pauline Sachs, indisposed, sang II est 
doux, il est bon, from Massenet’s 
Hérodiade, disclosing qualities of tem- 
perament and engaging vocal ability. 

Fern Weaver, playing the second and 
third movements of Schumann’s A 
minor piano concerto, proved herself 
the possessor of imaginative musical 
feeling for the short intermezzo and 
an effective technic and strong rhyth- 
mic impulse in the last division of the 
work. Harry Mazur, a young violin- 
ist of pronounced talent, essayed 
Mendelssohn’s perennial concerto, with 
spirited and entertaining results. Vocal 
agility and graceful musical sense 
marked Beulah Casler’s singing of the 
Jewel Song from Faust. 

The program was concluded in an 
appropriately brilliant manner by Vir- 
ginia Cohen, who played Liszt’s E flat 
major concerto with inspiriting fervor 
touched with many details of thought- 
ful individuality, and an easy mastery 
of difficulties that may properly be 
called virtuosic. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 








Cuicaco, July 3—A comprehensive 
program, worthy of the enterprising 
institution it represented, was that of 
the sixty-second commencement con- 
cert of the Chicago Musical College, 
held before an audience that filled the 
big Auditorium on June 21. 

The stage, extended over the orches- 
tra pit to accommodate all the partici- 
pants, presented an impressive spectacle 
with the Chicago Musical College 
Symphony Orchestra of some eighty 
members in the foreground, the ten 
grand pianos required for the per- 
formance of Percy Grainger’s The 
Warriors on the next tier, and at the 
extreme rear the large assemblage of 
graduates and honor students with 
those receiving academic degrees wear- 
ing the traditional cap and gown. 

The long and inclusive program made 
telling display of the school’s talent. 
Midway in its progress prayer was of- 
fered by the Rev. Gardner A. Mac- 
Whorter, following which Herbert 
Witherspoon, president of the college, 
delivered an address outlining the in- 
stitution’s ideals and achievements, 
awarded prizes, medals and fellowships, 
and conferred various degrees. 


The prelude to Wagner’s Master- 
singers of Nuremberg opened _ the 
festivities, admirably played by the 
full symphony orchestra which the 


College now boasts. The effective and 
accurate interpretation of this work re- 
flected Leon Sametini’s ability as an 
organizer and drillmaster, and demon- 
strated his expert command of the 
baton. Similarly worthy of note were 
the accompaniments he vouchsafed all 
soloists. 

Prize Winners Appear 

Winners of prizes in the recent com- 
petition held in Orchestra Hall were 
again heard in the vehicles which 
carried them to victory. Gladys Heath, 
winner of the Cable Company prize, 
played Grieg’s A minor concerto with 
incisive style and an enthusiasm that 
did much to rejuvenate the thrice 
familiar measures. Marshall Sumner, 
the young Australian who won the 
Mason and Hamlin Company prize, 
again played the first movement of 
Rubinstein’s D minor piano concerto 
with brilliancy and power. His tech- 
nic is of the phenomenal sort, and his 
musical feeling is sympathetic and ad- 
mirably restrained. Both Miss Heath 
and Mr. Sumner are pupils of Edward 
Collins. 

Frederick Dvonch, the Max Fischel 
pupil who won the Lyon and Healy 
prize, played Wieniawski’s Souvenir de 
Moscou with unexcited control of its 
trickeries, and a warmly colored tone 
for its lyric moments. Pearl Walker 
Yoder, winner of the Moist Piano 
Company prize, sang Aida’s Ritorna 
Vincitor with a dramatic voice of 
splendid power and a discriminating 
knowledge of its use that spoke well of 
her training with Mr. Witherspoon. 

Besides these prize winning students, 
Max Cahn, Leon Sametini’s pupil, 
played the first movement of Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole most ably; Ralph 
Dobbs, who studies with Alexander 
Raab, gave a technically fine and 
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musically interesting account of the 
first movement of Beethoven’s E flat 
major piano concerto; and Isabel Zehr, 
another of Mr. Witherspoon’s promis- 
ing pupils, sang My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice from Samson and Delilah 
with attractive vocal qualities. 


Grainger’s Warriors 


And then, to give the program in- 
terest for the blasé, novelty was offered 
at the end in the shape of Percy 
Grainger’s The Warriors, conducted by 
the indefatigable composer himself. A 
complete and minutely subdivided 
orchestra, ten pianos (played both in 
the traditional manner and with mal- 
lets on the strings), and a battery of 
tuned percussion instruments were 
necessary to give musical portrayal to 
Mr. Grainger’s conception of a battle 
between the eternal warrior types of 
all times and all places. The work is 
astoundingly complex, and not at all 
times readily comprehensible. Yet if it 
left one puzzled now and then, it also, 
like most of Grainger’s larger works, 
made the impression of a fresh and un- 
trammeled intellect, unaffectedly orig- 


inal, saying things that need to be 
deciphered but that indubitably con- 
tain many a germ of wisdom. 
COAST EXPOSITION 
Los Angeles Is Scene 
Of Trades Exhibit 

Los ANGELES, July 3.—The Music 
Trades Association of Southern Cali- 


fornia opened its first and much heralded 
music pageant and exposition in the 
Ambassador Theatre on the evening of 
June 18, and achieved a notable success. 

Although a trade show in every sense 
of the word, the exposition also gave a 
succinct survey of the musical re- 
sources and activities of the Southland 
and an indication of what may be ex- 
pected of the future. The Music Trades, 
with an outlay of $100,000, left no stone 
unturned to make this one of the out- 
standing events of the year and the 
exposition owas generally attended. 
Prize awards amounting to $25,000 
doubtless constituted a strong magnet. 

The exposition was practically all- 
inclusive in its nature, showing every- 
thing with which a musical sound could 
be made, from a Jew’s harp to a pipe 
organ, Some fifteen or twenty firms 
fitted out beautiful salons with ex- 
amples of their instruments, some ex- 
hibiting relics of past generations. 
Pianos of every make, description and 
design were shown, the Spanish in- 
fluence being decidedly marked in many 
instances. Radios of the latest inven- 
tion, gold flutes and stringed instru- 
ments were also seen. 





Interesting programs of wide variety 
were arranged. An announcer, from 
his high tower in the center of the 
room, declaimed an ode to music or 
to the dance, as the case might be, 
which was interspersed with panto- 
mimes, accompanied by an orchestra. 
The series of episodes depicting the 
history of music in the dance, was 
particularly good. Singing and in- 
strumental numbers were not so inter- 
esting, although much interest was 
manifested in the appearance of Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi in a group of piano solos 
on the opening night. 

oa... 
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MARGARET STARR McLAIN, AMERICAN 


COMPOSER 
Miss Margaret Starr McLain of 
Newton Center, Mass., whose latest 
composition “Prelude to a Modern 


Drama” is the only work by a woman 
composer which has been played at the 
Boston Pops this season. 

This is the second work by Miss 
McLain to be performed by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and was played 
at Symphony Hall, Friday, June 22. 
Her overture “Durochka” was used 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
season, 
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TUNING UP IN 0NDON HALLs 


Jewish Festival and Many (once rts Engage Attention 


ONDON, June 13.—Interpretive in- 

dividuality, rather than much not- 
able creative work, has distinguished re- 
cent music in London. Coincidence in 
the appearances of several celebrities 
has tended to render it a master-per- 
formers’ reign. ; 

Unusual interest invested the Jewish 
Musical Competitive Festival in the 
Kingsway Hall. Devoted to the en- 
couragement of amateur elements in 
Hebrew circles, the festival was spon- 
sored by the Jewish Chronicle, a paper 
notably alive to the race-impulse as 
maintained in that communitv. 

One thing only seemed lacking; that 
was an adequate competition for the 
stimulation of Hebrew creative expres- 
sion. There is far too generally-spread 
an idea amongst Gentile peoples that the 
Hebrew races, while excelling in musical 
interpretation and appreciation, have a 
very small share in the creative activi- 
ties of a contemporary and classical 
music. It is only necessary to instance 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mahler, Mos- 
cheles and Rubinstein in the past to 
disprove the lack of Jewish composers 
in history. Today there is a notable re- 
crudescence of Hebrew creative activity 
in music. Schoenberg, Bloch, Zem- 
linsky, Ravel, Saminsky, Gniessine, and 
many more confute the idea of Hebrew 
non-creative traits at the present day. 


Distinctive Qualities 


All further Jewish, or Hebrew fes- 
tivals should give deeper attention to 
this aspect of Hebrew musical  activi- 
ties; for there can be no doubt that, 
where so much notable work has been 
produced by Jewish composers, there 
are yet further and even more dis- 
tinctively Hebraic qualities, the expres- 
sion of which musically should be en- 
couraged. 

This observation apart, however, the 
Jewish Festival at Kingsway Hall evin- 
ced to a remarkable degree the Hebrew 
enthusiasm for music and the wide- 
spread interpretive talents which the 
Hebrew community possesses. An ex- 
cellent emphasis was also laid on the 
competitive classes for choruses in 
sacred music, reserved to cantors and 
their religious choirs. 

In the string section the testpieces 
gave a further interesting turn to this 
characteristic by the inclusion of such 
works as the exotically passionate Nigun 
of Ernest Bloch, in which-the tempera- 
mental powers of the competitors at 
times proved astounding. In the tenor 
competition, Ravel’s Melodies hébraiques 
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provided another unusual, but highly 
commendable test, linking as they do the 
traditional traits of rhapsodic Hebrew 
melody with the modern sense of tone- 
color. Here one found less to commend 
in the competitive renditions. There 
was too general a tendency to mistake 
force for feeling, most of the singers 
inclining to exaggerate on the side of 
loud and often crude tone. 

While the winners generally substan- 
tiated the compliments of Mr. Herman 
Klein, the veteran adjudicator, one 
could not feel that his eulogy had gen- 
eral application. One had, however, to 
allow for the natural disposition of his 
generation to revere massive effect 
rather than subtlety. In the pianoforte 
class, which was adjudicated by Har- 
riet Cohen, the number of entries proved 
quite alarmingly large and greatly taxed 
the space provided. 

All things considered, however, this 
London Hebrew Festival should become 
a permanent annual event and, judging 
by present evidences, will prove a fruit- 
ful ground for varied talents and for 
the cultivation of a Hebrew musical 
sensibility. 


Ethereal Music Again 


It is the home of popular jazz, the 
music hall (an institution akin to the 
vaudeville theatre in America) which 
has provided one of the week’s notable 
musical experiences. True, this was at 
the London Coliseum, which is a noted 
house for the presentation of fine music 
such as our grandfathers would never 
have conceived as being possible in a 
music hall. Late last fall we had the 
novel features offered by Theremin and 
his “music from the ether” demonstra- 
tions. 

Maurice Matenot, who has appeared 
in the Coliseum lately, similarly entitles 
his performances; but he has proceeded 
further than Theremin. This is prob- 
ably because, besides having scientific 
training, he is a musician himself. 
Whereas Theremin used only his hands 
in producing sounds from his aerial rod, 
Matenot has evolved a new apparatus, 
whereby he can control pitch by means 
of a wire and additionally, he has in- 
stituted the employment of a kind of 
keyboard sketch-chart, laid on _ the 
ground, whereby he can largely read 
off his musical program. 

The real drawback of this new phase 
of music, thus far, is that even with 
Matenot’s apparatus only single-line 
music can be produced, a piano being 
required for accompanying the varied 
range of vocal and instrumental sounds 
which the new device can produce. It 
is not a far cry, however, to imagining 
a day when some sort of organ-like 
arrangement of wire-controlling manu- 
als and pedals will provide the performer 
with all the color diversity of a full 
orchestra. After all, little but a decade 
has intervened since Marconi experi- 
mented with an ordinary umbrella-frame 
in his garden, and today the radio spans 
the earth. Matenot’s items were dis- 
tinguished by musical taste, comprising 
arrangements by César Franck of old 
carols and a charming little Mozart 
waltz. A Constable celestron was em- 
ployed for wave differentiation and am- 
plification, and the range of sonority 
and subtlety covered proved amazing. 

Alfred Cortot is undoubtedly one of 
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the most poetic of modern interpretive 
performers; he has also given us not- 
able reflections of the piano works of the 
two outstanding pianist-poet-composers. 
Chopin and Debussy. Nevertheless, one 
finds it questionable, at the least, to add 
such arbitrarily-conceived programs to 
Chopin works as were included in his 
recitals at the Palladium Sunday League 
concerts and at the rather exclusive 
Mayfair Hotel programs. 

The twenty-four preludes have all 
suggested this or that poetic mood to 
all of us who have essayed their per- 
formance, some time or another; but 
one has reason to question the authority 
of anyone who affixes, as though in- 
trinsic to the music, his own especial 
conceptions of their poetic programs. 
Cortot, fine artist though he is, rather 
exceeded his function in so doing. Nor 
can one feel that some of his ideas are 
far removed from sheer banality, if in- 
deed, they at times do not suggest the 
sheerly bathotic. Take, for instance, his 
program for the fifteenth prelude: “A 
young mother rocks her child. She is 
half-asleep herself. A frightful night- 
mare shows her the scaffold which is 
waiting for her son. While the awak- 
ening dispels her hallucinations, it leaves 
her still disquieted.” 

Here the pathetically obvious blends 
with the vulgarly exaggerated. One 
cannot but sense the rocking rhythm of 
the music; but this almost comic melo- 
drama of the arbitrarily-introduced scaf- 
fold and the two-cent thriller vision is 
really outside the range, not only of the 
music, but of real poetry or drama 
themselves. If a composer elects to 
leave his work absolute music to all out- 
ward seeming, he does so, one may be- 
lieve without apology, consciously. The 
program-composers would not have their 
case without this were so. If the com- 
poser so elects, theri is it not something 
of presumption to impose a single in- 
terpretive conception on such absolute 
music? 

A Deep Question 

The question goes very much deeper 
than might immediately be supposed. 
Already poor Rachmaninoff has been 
subjected to this and that bathotic “in- 
terpretation” of his famous-to-hack- 
neyed C sharp minor prelude, than 
which its jazzing has done it no more 
insult. The deliberate, fastidious in- 
definiteness of such “programs” as those 
appended by Debussy to his nocturnes, 
which leave the music essentially musical 
in appeal and which scrupulously avoid 
anything which might have the bathos 
of the average newspaper headline or 
movie caption, is to be recommended to 
the thoughtful consideration of com- 
posers. 

We already have Sibelius’ momentary 
abberation which produced the sloppy 


sentiment and cheap, pointless melo- 
drama of the Valse triste to prove to 
composers how far from real drama 


or poetry a sentimental tune can lead 
even the best of us in weak moments. 
One cannot say worse of Sibelius than 
that Cortot, on such examples as he pre- 
sented, might have conceived his pro- 
gram here; one cannot castigate Cortot 
worse than by opining that Sibelius, in 
some such off-color mood as produced 
the Valse triste program, might have 
inscribed his Chopin programs. 
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All this said and the offensive pro- 
gram notes laid aside, Cortot emerged 
as his real masterly interpretive self in 
his playing. After all, the late come- 
dian, James Welsh, always yearned to 
be taken seriously as a tragic poet, and 
Beethoven always suffered from the ob- 
session that he possessed a sense of 
humor. Again another case of misdi- 
rected _intellectuality—by courtesy. 
Chopin will survive Cortot even as, in 


the best of Cortot’s playing, it was 
Chopin who lived and dominated. 
Heifetz’ Recital 

Another master-performer of the 


week was Jascha Heifetz, playing in the 
Royal Albert Hall. Here was a mas- 
terly exposition of expressive feeling 
grounded in the music itself. Not a 
trace of superimposed sentiment inter- 
vened. Yet Heifetz’ playing on this 
occasion evinced hitherto unusual traits 
of warmth, especially in the ever-fresh 
Grieg sonata. The art of the lapidary 
characterized his Mozart, however; 
(Continued on the next page) 
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here it was all chiselled, crystaline lov- 
liness, tone pure as a gem of fine water. 
Even the technical impeccability of the 
finale to the rather hackneyed Lalo 
Symphonie espagnole, brilliant to the 
verge of legerdemain in sound, did not 
reach so hypnotic a radiance as in this 
little Mozart ronto. 


In the Estrellita ( Ponce-Heifetz), one 
had the lesser Heifetz, exhibiting his 
artifice. The magicianship would eschew 
these revelations. The wise men pre- 
served the ancient mysteries and en- 
dowed them with magic and glamor. 
Heifetz has the power; there is no 
need for his demonstration of dexterity. 





About: Rachmaninoff 


Rachmaninoff comes appositely into 
the week’s review; for here is a musi- 
cian of distinctly absolute feeling, one 
for whom music exists per se and yet 
who has suffered much from superim- 
posed sentimentality, though not of his 
own creation. It is the curse of some 
creative talents to achieve masterpieces, 
or rather, their one masterpiece. 


As Cocteau says: “A’ masterpiece 
finishes, it does not commence. Full 
Stop: Fresh Paragraph.” He quoted 
Satie. Satie himself suffered because 
his intrinsically musical gifts were ob- 
scured under the quips and cranks pro- 
duced by his lovable irony, his im- 
mense sense of fun, which gave birth to 
his amusing titles and subtitles. It was 
again the tragedy of one who, clowning, 
could never be taken seriously after- 
wards. Nobody, or few, ever penetrated 
past his whimsical headlines to the 
matter which they merely headed. 


With Rachmaninoff the tragedy has 
been the world-wide success of a minor 
work. I have heard him audibly pro- 
test against strident-voiced, sentiment- 
ally-popularist women in Queen’s Hall 
and eventually forced to invest the close 
of his program with that especial kind 
of banality which, despite the merits 
of the work in question, always sur- 
rounds any work which has been maul- 
ed by too much public handling. He 
has been obliged to give his C sharp 
minor prelude. Yet who would not pro- 
test in the name of humantiy if anyone, 
recognizing a Derby winner in an old, 
out-worn cab-horse, persisted in enter- 
ing it and running it—did the Jockey 
Club permit—in its old race? ; 

Rachmaninoff’s Pegasus has hred so 
many winged creatures of fancy and 
fine feeling,—notably in the other pre- 
ludes which the hackneyed one has ob- 
scured,—that it seems a bitter thing he 
is not given the grace of allowing his 
old war-horse to rest awhile. Certainly, 
though one could not find any epoch- 
making music in his works presented 
here recently, there is much of fine- 
feeling musicianship and a deep-seated 
sense of musical form and of pianism 
addressed to expressive ends. Above 
all, although a composer whom one can- 
not but respect orchestrally, he never 
mistakes his medium when he comes to 
the piano. His piano works are for the 
instrument, even as his lovely songs are 
essentially vocal. 











In Fresh Realms 


Speaking of vocalists, one of the 
week’s recitalists deserves commenda- 
tion if only for choice of program, that 
rare sense which so few performers dis- 
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play. Lily Zaehner entered dangerous 
territory, in this dire year of perfunc- 
tory centenarianism, in selecting the 
name of Schubert as a program-feature. 
She justified her choice ; for that choice 
revealed a familiarity with things un- 
familiar. Freude der Kinderjahre; the 
lovely songs Totengraeber’s Heimweh 
(with its truly romantic undercurrent 
of poignant eeriness), Liebhaber in allen 
Gestalten,—these were authentic Schu- 
bert which,—again the blight of the 
banal, things such as Lilactime have 
threatened to obscure. Added to this, 
she contrived to depart from the dreary 
image of Brahms posing as his own 
memorial statue and gave us the Ro- 
manzen aus Magelone. Finally, she 
sang all these things with a fine fresh- 
ness of interpretation and really subtle 
vocal effect. 

A young pianist, Vitya Vronsky, 
promises big things, judging by her 
Wigmore Hall recital. She has a truly 
phenomenal range of tone-gradation, 
from big sonorousness to extreme sub- 
tlety. The Bach-Busoni Chaconne 
(though I dislike the conception of the 
arrangement) gave the former quality ; 
the lovely delicacies of the Ravel Tom- 
beau de Couperin numbers and the Scri- 
abin Poéme, opus 32, presented the lat- 
ter attribute. She, incidentally, elected 
to do some justice to Rachmaninoff by 
presenting the fine G minor prelude. 


Extreme reserve and intimacy also 
distinguished Nesta Llewellyn’s playing 
of Chopin and Debussy (the little-heard 
Danse and Sarabande) at the same hall. 
Another recital deserves mention, that 
of Antoni Sala, ‘cellist, given with 
Robert Casadesus in Wigmore Hall. For 
me the moments of thi$ were the Valen- 
tini sonata, No. 10, with its fine, firm 
outlines and rich tone, and the exquisite 
arrangement of the Irish folk-air, The 
Lament of Fanaid Grove by Herbert 
Hughes. John Ireland’s sonata proved 
again the truth of Shakespeare’s 
“What’s in a name?” Nothing could 
be further from the glamor of Irish 
imagination than this turgid work, with 
its exploitation of all that constitutes 


what my friend, Balilla Pratella so 
pointedly characterizes as Ja musica 
stomachevole. 

MME. BELL-RANSKE GIVES 


TALK ON SINGING 

Before a considerable gathering at her 
studio on June 24 Mme. Bell-Ranske 
gave a talk on the voice. 

She said: “Singing is simply a divine 
form of speech, operating under a 
changed law of tension. Breathing 
never must be concentrated on an asso- 
ciation with the lungs and diaphragm, 
as both are intended to operate auto- 
matically, since they simply represent 
resisting elements, like the bellows in 
an organ. Breath must be realized as a 
complimentary motor force which pri- 
marily must be understood in its vital 
character as a medium of attack and, 
therefore, operates through inhalation. 
But, before this can be satisfactorily 
applied, knowledge of both adjustment 
and tension must be understood.” 

Illustrations by a child of nine and 
by Rudolph Brander, Gaby Rocquelle 
and Jeanette Bolnick demonstrated the 
results of these principles. Mme. Bell- 
Ranske maintains that proper interpre- 
taiton of a song is subject to certain 
rules of diction which require the singer 
to know just when to take breath. 

G. F. B. 
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Which city; in America sends the 
greatest numbers of visitors to Europe? 

According to Josephine Lucchese it is 
very likely San Antonio, Tex., a center 
which claims her as its daughter. 

And this is why Mme. Lucchese 
thinks so. Returning from a European 
tour, lasting sixteen months, in the 
course of which she sang coloratura 
roles in opera and gave concerts, Mme. 
Lucchese related to MustcAL AMERICA a 
succession of personal experiences on 
which she bases her claim. In every 
city in which she sang, Americans sent 
her flowers or came to see her in her 
dressing room and among these fellow 
countrymen San Antonians were par- 
ticularly conspicuous. 

“There is no prejudice in Europe 
against American artists,” said Mme. 
Lucchese, “if they take a professional 
attitude in matters operatic.” 


Good Acting Important 

She stressed the importance of good 
acting in opera, saying acting consti- 
tuted an essential accomplishment for 
the prospective stage artist, but one that 
was often omitted from his training. 
Mma. Lucchese is herself a pupil of 
Virginia Colombati, and took dramatic 
lessons from Mme. Pilar Morin. 


Mme. Lucchese was accompanied on the 
tour by her husband, Capt. Adolfo Ca- 
ruso. They began their Continental trav- 
els in France, gong from there to Switz- 
erland. In Basle, Mme. Lucchese sang 
under the baton of Felix Weingartner, 
and in Holland was a leading member 
of the Italian Opera Company, which, 
since the death of Cavaleria De Hondt, 
its original director, has been under 
the management of his widow. Mme. 
Lucchese sang in La Traviata, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Mignon and I] 
Barbiere di Seviglia. She gave thirty- 
six performances in twice that number 
of days. Following this engagement 
Mme. Lucchese appeared in concert 
there. Germany, Denmark and Czecho- 
slovakia were also visited, and finally, 


CONCERTS IN KEOKUK 
ARE DIVERSIFIED 

Keokuk, Iowa, July 3.—The Mon- 
day Musical Club Chorus, directed by 
Eva Runyon, was heard at the club's 
last concert of the season, when works 
sung were The Swan and the Skylark 
by Goring Thomas and Taylor’s The 
Chambered Nautilus. Accompaniments 
were played by Meta Keidaisch and 
Lilian Frank. 

The club’s third program was pre- 
viously given by the New York String 
Quartet which was received with en- 
thusiasm by a large audience 

The Congregational Choir, under the 
direction of Claire McMurtry Johnston 
has given a series of vesper services, 
devoting one program each to works 
of Gounod, Mendelssohn, Dubois and 
others. Meta Kummer Kiedaish has 
been guest organist. Soloists, in addi- 
tion to Mrs. Johnston, have been Irva 
Peters, Mildred Joy Robertson, Mary 
Faith Karr, Florence Wittich, John 
Hulson, Timothy Boyle, Dr. Van de 
Venter and Herman Davis, with Mary 
Lu Reeder as piano accompanist. 





GIVE SCHUBERT PROGRAM 
Omana, Nes, July 3—A concert of 
artistic merit was given on a recent 
date in the Fine Arts Club by pupils 
of Mary Munchoff. The program was 


made up of Schubert songs, in com- 
memoration of the centenary. Taking 
part were: Marian Fisher, Katherine 


Parker, Virginia Halpine, Wilma Mi- 
lotz, Mary Massey, and Chelsa Bessac. 
They all delivered their numbers with 
admirable diction, fine tone and in good 
style. Mrs. Karl Robert Wrndorff was 
the able accompanist. M. G. A. 
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JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE, COLORATURA 
SOPRANO, WHO HAS RETURNED TO 
AMERICA FROM ABROAD. 


Italy, more specifically Spezia, Venice, 
Genoa, Brescia and Ravenna. 


Before sailing for Europe, Mme. 
Lucchese had sung in Mexico, and 
Havana. Now the Cincinnati Opera 
claims her attention. After that she 


will spend a vacation. Another trip to 
Europe, or possibly to South America is 
also being considered. 
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To all who are interested in 
music and its progress— 


Musical America 


is a source of information and 

inspiration as you have found 

from your reading of this issue. 
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THE BROADWAY HIGH SCHOOL OF SEATTLE RECENTLY GAVE A PRODUCTION A SCENE FROM ALL AT SE r J 
OF THE GYPSY LOVER, WHICH WAS DIRECTED BY MABEL BISCHOF t UNDER THE DiRbeeos 


Hague Artists 
Are Booked 


Famous Conductors and 
Soloists Announced 


THe Hacue, June 18.—The sym- 
phony concerts which will be held in 
the Kurhaus this year, as usual, are to 
be under the direction of Georg 
Schneevoigt and Ignatz Neumark. The 
following artists have been engaged as 
soloists by the Hollandsche Concert- 
directie Dr. G. de Koos, on behalf of 
the Maatschappij Zeebad Scheovenin- 
gen, which handles this series: 

Piano: Stephen Askenase, 
3ergman, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Fricker, Lilly Herz, Wladimir Horo- 
witz, Amparo Iturbi, José Iturbi, 
Mische_ Levitzki, Joseph Lhevinne, 
Marcelle Meyer, Leopold Miinzer, 
Elly Ney, Julia Noach, Reginald Paul. 

Violin: Renée Chemet, Felix Eyle, 
Harold Fairhurst, Stefi Geyer, Thelma 
Given, Georg Kulenkampff, Nathan 
Millstein, Francoise Morés, Carlo van 
Neste, Adolph Poth, Albert Spalding, 
Sam Swap, Henry Teminanka, Henry 
Wagemans. 

Cello: Judith 


Stephan 
Misi 


3okor, Arturo Bonucci, 
Charles Van Isterde, Hans Kindler. 

Singers: Rosette Anday, Lucia 
Chagnon, Lucia Corridori, Leonora 
Corona, Ursula van Diemen, Edith 
Diosy, Ilona Durigo, Mara Dyxhoorn, 
Carin Edelberg, Elena Gerhardt, Duso- 
lina Giannini, Meta Glass  Villaret, 
Sophie Hase Pieneman, Ruzena Her- 
linger, Caroline Kastendijk, Lien Kor- 
ter, Di Moorlag, Meta Reidel, Maria 
Samson, Jo van Yzer Vincent, Jacques 
Urlus. 

Also: La Argentina, dancer; the 
Budapest Trio; Budapester Philhar- 
monic, under Ernst von Dohnanyi; 
Georg Vollerthun, conductor; Igor 
Strawinsky, conductor and pianist; 
Yota Inyoka, dancer; the Revelers; 
Holland vocal quartet. 





Victor Benham, pianist, achieved con- 
siderable success in recent English ap- 
pearances. His London recital in Wig- 
more Hall in March was followed by 
an all Chopin program in Queen’s Hall. 
He recently played as soloist with the 
Hallé Orchestra in Manchester, giving 
the E flat concerto of Beethoven. Mr. 
Benham will be heard in America next 
season. 


Atterburg of Sweden Wins 


HIGH SCHOOL, OF SEATTLE, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


CED BY THE FRANKLIN 
WALTER S. ARM- 


BRUSTER 


wn tonsene nage 


My 


Schubert Test Grand Prize 


The grand prize of $10,000 offered 
by the Columbia Phonograph Company 
for the best original orchestral com- 
position in the spirit of Franz Schubert, 
has been awarded to Kurt Atterburg 
of Sweden for his symphony in C, ac- 
cording to a copyright dispatch to the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Announcement of this award was 
made by Walter Damrosch, who was 
elected chairman of the international 
jury assembled to judge the scores. 
satisfactory completion of Schubert's 


unfinished symphony was apparently 
not submitted, as no award was made 
along this line. 

Guido Adler, of Vienna, welcomed 
the election of Mr. Damrosch on be- 
half of the city of Vienna and the 
University of Vienna. Mr. Damrosch 
gave a luncheon to his colleagues, de- 


claring the jury policy to be one of 
sincerity, impartiality, and courage. 

The jurors from all the zones in- 
cluded: Donald Francis Tovey, Great 
Britain; Adolfo Salazar, Spain; Al- 
fred Bruneau, France; Carl Nielsen, 
Denmark; Max von Schillings, Ger- 
many ; Emil Mlynarski, Poland ; 
Alexander Glazunoff, Russia; Franco 
Alfano, Italy; Franz Schalk and Guido 
Adler, Austria. 

Sixteen Nations 

Compositions from sixteen nations 
were considered, the jury working daily 
in four alternating groups. On Thurs- 
day, a special guest performance was 
given for the jurors by the Vienna 
Opera, of Richard Strauss’s new opera 
The Egyptian Helen, with Maria 
Jeritza in the title rdle. 

Friday, the Friends of Music, Vien- 
na’s famous musical Verein, of which 
Schubert was a member, gave a lunch- 
eon to the jurors, government and city 
officials, and Columbia’s Schubert Cen- 
tennial Committee. 

All sessions of the jury were broad- 
cast. 


Born in Goteborg 


The winner failed to carry the jury’s 
unanimous vote, but won a majority. 


He represents the Scandinavian zone, 
having been 


born in Goteberg forty 
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years ago. Mr. Atterburg is conductor 
of the Stockholm Orchestra and presi- 


dent of the Swedish Society of Com- 
posers. He has many compositions, 
including symphonies, to his credit. 


His score was chosen among more than 
500 submitted by musicians of twenty- 
six countries, for its power, melody, 
thematic value and constructive merits. 
The Austrian first award was given to 


Franz Schmidt, and the Polish first 
prize-winner was Czeslaw Marek. Both 
were warmly commended by the jury. 


“The jury further stated that all the 
zone prize works showed genuine talent 
and that the results fully justified the 
world contest and the idealism of the 
Columbia Phonograph Company in or- 
ganizing it as a challenge to modern 
music and to pay homage to Franz 
Peter Schubert,” says the Herald 
Tribune. “The grand prize work will 
be recovered by the Columbia company 
and performed throughout the world, 
and broadcast as well. The Columbia 
company will also recover all the zone 
prize works. 

“So successful has proved this tempo- 
rary international alliance for the prize 
contest that the Columbia Phonograph 
Company has decided to make it per- 
manent by a music parliament based on 
the new idea of international music.” 

Progress is also reported in the 
search inaugurated by Columbia for 
Schubert’s missing Gastein symphony, 
for the discovery of which the phono- 
graph company offered $1,000 recently, 
in addition to its $20,000 prize contest 
for original works by contemporary 
composers. 





OKLAHOMA CLUB ELECTS 


OKLAHOMA City, OxK1La., June 27— 
G. R. Goodner has been elected presi- 
dent of the Appolo Club, pioneer 
musical organization for men. Fol- 
som D. Jackson, formerly head of 
the fine arts department of Oklahoma 
City University, is re-elected director. 
Other officers chosen are Frederic 
Libke, accompanist; E. V. Marshburn, 
assistant director; Paul Morrell, vice- 
president; Edward Walker, secretary 
and Newton Avey, treasurer. 


E. W. F. 


Prize Offered 
for Band Work 


Carleton College Will 
Give Composer $200 


NoRTHFIELD, MINN., June 27.—A 
prize of $200 for a rhapsody, symphonic 
poem or overture for symphonic band 
is announced by the Carleton Symphony 


Band at Carleton College. Conditions 
are as follows: 
1. Instrumentation: two flutes: one 


oboe; one bassoon; one E flat clarinet : 
solo clarinet in B flat; first clarinet in 
B flat; second clarinet in B flat; third 
clarinet in B flat; one alto saxophone; 
one tenor saxophone; one _ baritone 
saxophone; one sarrusophone or bass 
saxophone; solo, first, second, third cor- 
nets or trumpets in B flat; first, second, 
third, fourth horns in F; first, second 
trombones; one baritone (bass clef): 
tuba, cello, contra bass, tympani, and 
drums. 

2. Each composition must contain 
the name and address of the composer 
plainly written on the last page. 

3. A complete conductor’s score 
must be submitted neatly written in 
ink and employing only the above in- 
strumentation. 

4. The winning composition will 
remain the property of the composer, 
but the playing rights will become the 
sole property of the Carleton Sym- 
phony Band until the close of its 
February, 1929, tour, after which time 
the composition may receive rendition. 

5. The contest closes Oct. 1, 1928, 
at midnight. 

6. All scores must be prepaid, 
registered, and mailed flat to James R. 
Gillette, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. Neither the college, the band, 
the judges, nor Mr. Gillette will be 
responsible for loss of scores submitted 
in this contest. Every care will be 
exercised in safeguarding each score, 
and as soon as the winner is determined, 
the remaining scores will be returned to 
the several composers. 

7. In case no composition is deemed 
worthy, the prize will not be awarded. 

8. The Oliver Ditson Company, 
through its publishing manager, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, says: “We will be 
truly glad to have the opportunity of 
publishing the work (referring to this 
contest) provided it is of distinctive 
worth.” 
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BETTER RECORDS 


THE 


REVIEWED BY PETER HUGH REED 


© OME readers of this page do not 
S understand the why or the where- 
fore of foreign discs about which | 
have written. It may be assumed ‘they 
are unacquainted with the pleasures of 
importing, which constitute an inter- 
esting game, as those who have in- 
dulged in a research for becter records 
Pog testify. As one enthusiast phrased 

: “What can be more fascinating than 
dhias world-wide quest of records, in 
which some of us have engaged for 
many years. Seeking out in Paris, 
London, Milano or Berlin, certain rec- 
orded music which one has long wished 
to own in a perpetuated message.” The 
joy experienced from obtaining * these 
special discs certainly cannot be dis- 
paraged. If the importer is a true lover 
of recorded music, it is likely his joy 
will be keen. 

The quest of the real disc-lover who 
is earnestly forming a musical library 
will inevitably spread wings and seek 
out those better records which are re- 
leased in other countries thari his own. 
It is not that our redoubtable manufac- 


turers fail to supply us with good 
music. Indeed, such is now quite the 
reverse. Since the felicitous advent oi 


the new recording, amazing strides in 
reproduction have taken place, and the 
yearly outputs of good discs have been 
more than doubled. Nevertheless it 
would be platitudinous to “deny that 
many European catalogues offer a wider 
choice of selection than our own, One 
has only to examine the lists of our 
English cousins to be convinced of this. 

Take, for instance, the. case of music- 
lovers who have found in the works of 
Brahms an inspired and urlanswerable 
message which provides for them the 
perfect aesthetic enjoyment., In England 
the buyer can procure many of Brahms 
finest works recorded complete, such as 
the variations on a theme by Haydn, 
the noble fourth symphony, Kreisler’s 
recorded version of the violin concerto, 
the sixteen early waltzes, opus 39 for 
piano, four hands, besides the several 
sets of chamber music issued by the 
National Gramophonic Society. Many 
Brahms songs are also recorded. 

What must be the joy of the music- 
lover who procures any of these discs. 
Certainly there must be an-indescribable 
thrill in that first playing of a record 
which was secured from a_ foreign 
source. I believe it would be difficult 
for the discriminating disc-collector to 
eschew the foreign release. 


A Distinctive Reward 


Seeking to secure unusual records 
should have its distinctive reward, be- 
cause there is no hobby quite like that 
of disc-collecting. It provides a rare 
privilege which few of us realize. One 
may collect stamps or coins and receive 
a definite thrill from each addition of 
some rare specimen; but these collec- 
tors can only admire their bits of multi- 
colored paper in an album or their dif- 
ferent colored coins in a tray, whereas 
the record collector can release his 
precious disc from the album and turn 
them into a veritable feast of sound 
color, 

Collectors who have never waited 
for a package of records which prom- 
ised an unusual repast for their aes- 
thetic appetites have truly been denying 
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themselves. Ask any enthusiast whe 
has experienced that especial joy and 
his answer will be, “There’s nothing 
like it.” Sometimes it is weeks or even 
months before we receive a coveted 
supply, and our patience is perhaps 
severely tried awaiting the promised 
musical treat. But when the discs do 
come, the waiting is pronounced worth 
while. 

The only disadvantage for the aver- 
age lover of good music in sending for 
foreign records is the uncertainty of 
the quality of that which he has not 
heard himself. Inevitably these ques- 
tions arise: will the interpretation be 
good? and will the recording be all 
right? 

Once upon’a time foreign records 
were most difficult to get, and many 
of us can relate narratives of how some 
of the older and perhaps truly historical 
discs which are in our collections today 
were obtained. But the music-lover’s 
research has stimulated a trade inter- 
est, and to this end there are now two 
shops that specialize in the foreign rec- 
ord, aiming to help the collector develop 
his library by securing for him the best 
recorded music from overseas. The 
ability of these dealers to assist illus- 
trates a splendid advancement in the 
trade since both of these shops are 
virtually run by music-lovers. One is 
the Gramophone Shop in New York, 
the other is the H. Royer Smith Shop 
in Philadelphia. The latter carries the 
National Gramophonic Society discs al- 
so, and has the eastern agency for Ger- 
man Polydor discs which have been vi-r- 
tually unattainable for two years. Their 
new recording is a distinct advancemeni 
upon the old. 


Songs and Lieder 


Liebestraum, Brahms, Opus 3 No. 1; 
and Saphische Ode, Opus 94, No. 4; 


sung by Elsa Alsen. Columbia isc 
No. 146M. 
Danny Boy, Weatherly; and In An 


Old Fashioned Town, Squire; sunz by 
Dan Bede. Brunswick disc No. 3848. 

Der Tod and das Madchen, Schubert; 
and Ein Wanderer, Brahms, Opus 106 
No. 5; sung by Karin Branzell. Odeon 
disc No. 5144. 

Andrea Chenier, Improvviso; and 
The Girl of the Golden West, Ch’ella 
mia creda; sung by Hipolito Lazaro. 
Columbia disc No. 7160M. 

Somebody’s Knockin’ At Your Door ; 
and (a) I Been Buked and I Been 
Scorned, (b) Gwine to lay Down Mah 
Life for Mah Lord; sung by Edna 
Thomas. Columbia disc No. 1404D. 

Elsa Alsen is a well-known dramatic 
soprano whose Wagnerian performances 
are very fine. Music-lovers have hoped 
to have Mme. Alsen sing some arias 
from her operatic successes for a long 
time; but instead she turns her atten- 
tion to lieder, in which she is less happy. 
This disc is commendable, but I think 
I prefer a true contralto voice in the 
Saphische Ode, even though Miss Al- 
sen’s voice has a mezzo quality and 
renders these songs in their lower keys. 

Karin Branzell, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, gives us one of the most en- 
joyable vocal discs heard in some time. 
It is probably also one of the best con- 
tralto records issued so far wnder the 
new process. Her singing of the Schu- 
bert song is, I believe, the finest re- 
corded, and the lesser known Brahms 
song is a worthy companion. 


One wonders why an artist of Mr. 
Beddoe’s worth consents to record the 
type of things offered here. I scarcely 
think they display his art favorably. 
However, some of his admirers may 
like his singing of Danny Boy. 

Lazaro may be recalled for his un- 
usual singing at the Metropolitan some 
years ago. He is said to have one of 
the highest tenor voices in existence 
and thinks very little of tossing off a 
high D fortissimo. The present record 
displays some good singing, particularly 
on top notes, but his voice at times has 
a tendency toward a vibrato. 

Edna Thomas is very popular in the 
concert hall, where she specializes in 
or ballads and Negro spirituals. 

Like many unique interpreters Miss 
Thomas proves more interesting in per- 
son than upon a record. 


Instrumentalists 


Rondino on a Theme of Beethoven, 
Kreisler; and Mélodie, Gluck-Kreisler 
played by Yelly D’Aranyi. Columbia 
disc No. 147M. 

La Plus Que Lente, Debussy; and 
The Silver Cascade, Walter Nieman; 
played by Walter Gieseking. Bruns- 
wick disc No. 50104. 

Minuet in G major, Paderewski; and 
(a) Waltz in A flat, Brahms, (b) 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn; played by 
William Murdoch. Columbia disc No. 


5079M. 

Chanson Triste, Tchaikovsky; and 
Lareo, Hendel; played by A. Phillip 
Nifosi, ’cellist. Columbia disc No. 
148M. 

Faust Fantasy, Wieniawski; and the 


Pearl Fishers, Romance of Nadir, Bizet- 
Piastro; played by Mishel Piastro. 
Brunswick disc No, 15150. 

D’Aranyi is a fine violinist with gen- 
uine feeling in her playng. Her ren- 
dition of Kreisler’s arrangements of 
two beautiful melodies is marked by dis- 
tinction. 

Walter Gieseking is one of the fore- 
most pianists of our day. This first 
release of his is marked by two things, 
its realistic paino quality and his splendid 
interpretation of the wholly delightful 
waltz of Debussy’s. The Niemann 
composition is a synthetic product of 
Ravel’s more ingenious Jeux d’eau. Of 


course Gieseking’s admirable artistry 
makes it quite interesting. Niemann is 
a contemporary German pianist and 


composer. 

Murdoch plays three old favorites on 
a single disc in a very commendable 
manner. The piano quality of this rec- 
ord is genuinely good. 

I must confess I cannot find praise 
for the new ’cellist Columbia presents. 
His playing is far from distinctive and 








it hints an 
cially in the 
Largo of Handel’s. 

Piastro’s renditions of two operatic 
arrangements present a matter for per- 


uncertainty at 
much 


times, espe- 
misappropriated 


sonal taste. If one likes the violin and 
favors excerpts, I believe he will be 
satisfied with this disc. 
Some Orchestral Discs 


Carmen, Bizet, Prelude to the Opera; 


and Carmen, (a) Prelude to Act 2, 
(b) Prelude to Act. 4. 
Carmen, Prelude to Act 3; and Car- 


men, Ballet Music; played by Sir Henry 
Wood and the New Queen’s Hall Or- 


chestra. Columbia discs Nos. 7158, 
7159M. 
Medley of Victor Herbert Airs; 


played by Brunswick Concert Orches- 
tra. Brunswick disc No. 20059. 

Zampa Overture, Hérold; played by 
the Grand Symphony Orchestra. Odeon 
disc No. 3226. 

There is a hard brilliancy in the Car- 
men discs which more or less goes with 
the music. Wood gives an energetic 
performance rather than an eminent 
one. But the discs are nevertheless 
well worth a music lover’s attention. 
All four Preludes are here, and also 
the ballet music, which seems to me a 
pretty good portion for two records. 

For those who like singled disc “selec- 
tions,” the Brunswick Victor Herbert 


Medley will prove of interest. It cer- 
tainly presents a variety of tuneful 
melodies. 


Hérold was a French composer and 
a contemporary of Rosini. Zampa, his 
best opera, was in its day (1831) a bril- 
liant success. At the time of its pro- 
duction, Zampa placed Hérold at the 
front ranks of French composers. 
Most people I believe are familiar with 
this overture, which is a popular one. 
The present recording sounds more as 
if it has been made in a studio than in 
a concert hall. 

Art and Artists 

A la Luz de la Luna; and Los Rum- 
beros; sung by Tito Schipa and Emilio 
de Gogorza. Victor record No. 3049. 

The Glow-Worm—Idyl; and Hearts 
and Flowers—Intermezzo; played by 
the Victor Concert Orchestra. Victor 
record No. 35922. 

Schipa and de Gogorza sing two 
songs of Latin origin in their own in- 
imitable manners, 

Persume the Glow-Worm will in- 
evitably display its glow upon occasion, 
and likewise people will claim the eau 
sucré of the famous plagiarized Hearts 
and Flowers. Speaking of recording 
however—this disc deserves praise. 
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Normal Class 


Graduates 


College in Providence 
Bestows Diplomas 


Provivence, R. I., July 3.—Outstand- 
ing among events of the closing season 
were graduation exercises of the 1927- 
28 normal class of the Providence Col- 
lege of Music, which is directed by 
Wassili Leps. Graduates heard in a 
program of high character, were Lor- 
ette Florence Gagnon, Carmen Helen 
Staehly, Claudia M. _  Croissetiere, 
Annete Aubin, Lillian Adele Migliori, 
Berthe Edwidge Forcier and Maurice 
A. F. Murphy. 

On a previous evening a score or 
more pupils of the College gave an 
interesting recital in the school hall. 
Taking part were Marie Velardi, 
Claudia Croisetiere, Mary Quirk, Rita 
Bicho, Vera Weissenborn, Herman 
Colitz, Berthe Forcier, Ada Wilson, 
Mary O’Connell, Muriel Scowcroft, 
June Rusillo, Carmen Staehly, George 
3eaudet, Howard O’Connell, Edward 
Cafhier, Maurice Laperle, Nathan Cher- 
nack and Armand Labeau. Doreen 
Rook, pianist of the faculty, assisted. 

Diplomas were awarded by Mr. Leps 
to the graduating class taking the three 
years’ theory course, including Vera 
Weissenborn, Muriel Roberta Scow- 
croft, Ada Wilson, Esther Silvia Bedi- 
love and Mary Patricia O'Connell. 


Pupils’ Concerts 


Harriot Eudora 


teacher of 


Barrows, vocal 
Boston and Providence, 
presented her gifted pupil, Dorothy 
Horan, mezzo-contralto of Providence, 
in recital at her Providence studio on 


the evening of June 20. Miss Horan 
was assisted by Charlotte Whelden, 
soprano, another Providence pupil of 
Miss Barrows. Beatrice Roberts, pro- 
fessional pianist of Providence, ac- 
companied. Miss Horan’s admirably 
trained voice was heard in songs by 
Gretchaninoff, Wolff, Chausson, Pierné, 
3emberg, Hahn, Arensky, Goring, 
Thomas, Guion and Homer. Miss 


Whelden sang an aria from Herodiade 
and a group of English songs. 
Beatrice Ball Battey, violinist, a 
pupil of Leopold Auer, and Bertha 
Woodward, pianist and pupil of Ray- 
mond Havens of Boston, presented their 
pupils in concert in the Monday Morn- 
ing Musical Club on June 22. The pro- 
gram was delightfully given. The 
pianists taking part were Myrtle John- 
son, Mary Fazzano, Earl Mulcahey, 
Muriel Goodman. The violinists were 


Olive Wescott, Rosalie Feinstein, 
Myrtle Bergstrom and Isabelle An- 
drews. 

N. Bissett PELLIs. 


ELECTIONS IN BANGOR 


3ANGOR, July 3—The annual meet- 
ing and outing of the Schumann Club 
was held at the Canoe Club, Hampden, 
when Mrs. Harris N. Doe was re-elected 
for the fourth consecutive year. The 
remaining officers are: Dorothy Dean, 
vice-president; Mrs. Harry E. Torrens, 
recording secretary; Pearl Banks, cor- 
responding secretary; Josephine Wig- 
gin, treasurer; Mrs. William Hayes, 
auditor. 





CHART SHOWS PITCHES 
OF INSTRUMENTS 


An | interesting chart showing the 
range and compass of the different in- 
struments of the orchestra has recently 
been drawn up and published by H. C. 
Lomb through the National Bureau for 
the advancement of Music. The funda- 


mental pitches of each instrument are 
shown in relation to the piano keyboard. 
The students of orchestration will find 
this a clear and usuable reference. 
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Award Degrees 
in Cincinnati 


Conservatory Observes 
Sixty-first Closing 


CINCINNATI, July 3.—Lowell Mason 
Tilson, John Alden Carpenter and Carl 
Hugo Grimm received honorary de- 
grees at the sixty-first commencement 
exercises of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Master of pedagogy was the distinc- 
tion bestowed on Mr. Tilson; Mr. Car- 
penter was made a doctor of music, and 
to Mr. Grimm came the honor of a 
master of music. The degrees were 
conferred by Bertha Baur, president 
and director of the Conservatory. 

Mr. Tilson, head of the department 
of music of Indiana State Normal 
School, and director of the annual May 
festival and high school music contest 
held by the department of music of the 
normal, is the author of Sight Reading, 
Teaching Theory and Harmony in 
High Schools, The Content of Har- 
mony Courses in Schools for the 
Training of Music Supervisors and 
other works. He is chairman of a com- 
mittee that worked out a course of 


study in music for the Indiana State 
Board of Education. 

A Distinguished Assembly 
Commencement exercises were held 


on June 14 in the Conservatory Con- 
cert Hall for one of the largest classes 
in the school’s history. 

The procession formed at 8 o'clock 
with Miss Baur and Dean Frederic 
Shailer Evans leading. On the stage 
were seats, besides those taking part in 
the program: Dr. Louis A. Pechstein, 
dean of the Teachers’ College, Cincin- 
nati University; Dr. Julian Morgan- 
stern, president of the Hebrew Union 
College; Dr. Brockman, S. J., president 
of St. Xavier College; Dr. R. Ames 
Montgomery, president of the Lane 
Seminary; Dr. John T. Faig, president 
of the Ohio Mechanics Institute; Dr. 
Beverly Bond, Jr., professor of history 
of the Cincinnati University; Dr. 
Philip Ogden, of the romance language 
department of the University; Dr. Mar- 
shall, president of the Glendale College ; 
Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Grimm and Mr. 
Tilson; John A. Hoffman, president of 
the Conservatory Alumni Association; 
Peter Freelich; Eugenie Sealey, teacher 


of French at the Conservatory, and 
Inez P. Day, dean of women. 
Degrees, academic diplomas, col- 
legiate diplomas, and certificates were 
given to eighty persons representing 
twenty states. Rev. Harry K. Ever- 


sull of the Walnut Hills Congregation- 
al Church pronounced the invocation. 
Karin Dayas, of the piano department, 
played Schubert’s Prondo in D, Chopin’s 
etude in E minor, and the Liszt ar- 
rangement of Mendelssohn’s March and 
Dance of the Elves. 

Rabbi James G. Heller delivered the 
address to the graduates. Dean Shailer 
Evans and Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
presented the candidates for degrees. 
Rev. Harry K. Eversull pronounced 
the benediction. 





WINS PIANO CONTEST 

CINCINNATI, July 3.—Marvin Schutte 
was accorded the unanimous de- 
cision in the Shailer Evans piano 
contest at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Schutte is a pupil of 
Dean Frederick Shailer Evans. An- 
other of Mr. Evans’ pupils, Elsie 
Moore, of Norfolk, Va., received 
honorable mention. Groves Dictionary 
was the prize. 


RockvILLeE, Conn., July 3. — The 
joint glee clubs of the high school 
presented The Windmills of Holland, 


an operetta recently under the direction 
of Malcoln Humphries, musical direc- 
tor of the school. He was assisted by 
the Misses Chaffee and Hyde of the 
high school faculty. 
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Russian Filmsand 
Their Music 


(Continued from page 3) 


What actually thrilled me most— 
perhaps because of its more or less 
distinctly American style of staging— 
was the adventurous SVD, (Soiuze 
Velikavo Dela—Union of a Great Ven- 
ture), depicting the dramatic lives of 
great adventurers who lived at the time 
of the first Dekabrist Rebellion in 1825. 
Here the scenario writer, the directors 
and the acting characters produced a 
film that was reminscent of Dumas, 
Dostoievsky and O. Henry,—a peculiar 
psychological adventure drama in which 
man, destiny and traditions play their 
roles in turn. 


Personally I never liked the motion 
picture, partly because it is a mechanical 
art dangerous for eyes and normal men- 
tal functions; partly because it never 
had any artistic or dramatic content, 
nor any cultural meaning. But I changed 
my attitude after seeing the Soviet 
film, and I began to ask myself: what 
was the secret of its unexpected appeal ? 
What gives to the Soviet film its in- 
trinsic power of  curiosity-arousing 
novelty ? 


In order to answer these questions I 
undertook a thorough study of the new 
Russian motion picture from its every 


angle. I found the Soviet film is more 
a product of talented amateurs and 
spontaneous troubadours than of pro- 


fessional technicians and artificial stars. 
With a small exception, the best cinema 
art of the Soviets is created by a group 
of racial directors, technicians, actors 
and intelligentsia, which gives it all the 
natural freshness and simplicity found 
in folk arts. Whereas most of our or 
West European films are produced in 
elaborate studios, with elaborate me- 
chanical equipments, stupendous artifici- 
al structures of castles, palaces and so 
on, those of the Soviets’ goskinos and 
private companies are produced in 
patural surroundings with all the at- 
mosphere and make-up of actuality. 
Whether the scene is cast in a palace, 
in a town or in the country, in the 
north or in the tropics, it is acted in 
those surroundings, and in most cases 
with all the characters described in the 
scenario enlisted from the true racial 
stock. 


The Ballet Principle 


The Soviet film tries to maintain the 
principle used by the classic Russian 
ballet for more than a century, the 
principle of naturalistic realism of epi- 
sodes true to life. In this respect the 
picture keeps a natural tempo and nor- 
mal dramatic continuity, and is not 
overcrowded with artificial scenes or 
driven at the mad speed of the usual 
Hollywood productions, a speed which 
finally becomes detrimental, not only to 
the eye, but more so to the brain. 


Dr. Pavlov and Freud have com- 
demned the high-speed American film 
because of its abnormal pace and tempo. 
They claim it causes increasing social 
moronry and incapacity of thinking. 


“The effect of the high-speed modern 
motion picture is the cause of the ul- 
timate downfall of our occidental mind,” 
writes Professor Kirchhoff in criticiz- 
ing the film. “It acts like a narcotic 
on the minds of constant onlookers and 
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A RUSSIAN COURT PARTY IN THE TIME OF CATHERINE THE GREAT, A SCENE 
FROM A RUSSIAN FILM EXPERIMENTING WITH NEW FORMS IN MUSICAL 
ACCOMPANIMENTS 
thus leads to a kind of deterioration produce typically juvenile pictures, and 


of normal mental function.” 

This is exactly what the Soviet 
has perhaps instinctively avoided. 

The most significant feature of the 
Soviet film is its sincere dramatic ap- 
peal. This appeal is made without re- 
course to artificial tricks or any effort 
to please a special kind of public. 
Money-making is not its aim. 

“Like the drama and the ballet, the 
motion picture is a medium of cultural 
evolution and should not be made a 
plain and brutal business proposition, as 
it is the case with some producers of 
American and West European films,” 
says Anatoly Lunacharsky, the Soviet 
Commisar of Fine Arts. 


film 


A Heated Controversy 


A rather heated controversy is at 
present taking place among cinema 
workers of Russia. One group tries to 
produce pictures to please the sensu- 
ous or other conventional branch of the 
public—like some of our own films in 
America. Another group advocates 
keeping to the pure artistic-cultural 
ideals of the founders of all revolutions. 
One writer in a Russian cinema maga- 
zine says: 

“Shall our motion picture be a purely 
commercial proposition, like that of 
America and western Europe, run on 
the principle of ‘what the public 
wants?’ Or shall it be a clear-cut cul- 
tural undertaking, conducted with an 
idealogical aim in view 

Shall we sell our souls and bodies to 
the biggest bidders and produce pictures 
to make money, or shall we produce 
outspoken kulturfilms? 

A recent conference held by leaders 
of the Russian revolution decided that, 
like the Russian stage, music, the ballet 
and literature, the Russian film should 
keep to the highest ideals of art and 
life, irrespective of profit. In fact it 
was pointed out that no great works of 
art, for the stage or otherwise, were 
ever commercial successes and that the 
usual occidental view of “giving the 
public what it wanted” was all bosh. 

Lately the different nationalistic state 
film oon of Russia have aoe to 
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pictures with an outspoken rural appeal. 
It is remarkable that in all phases of 
motion picture production the Russian 
is not interested in technical intricacies 
or in novel effects, but rather in vital 
sociological and _ psychological truths 
which are clearly reflected in Slavonic 
pictures, no matter what they portray. 
Nearly all the recent Soviet pictures 
carry a certain message, even if their 
execution drags on occasion or the 
staging is defective. 

Specific Film Music 

In regard to the question of specific 
film music, which is at present a vital 
problem for American producers, the 
Russian cinema leaders take a different 
attitude, keeping the optical feature of 
the picture distinctly separate from the 
phonetic. Although T. Sorokin favors 
the use of music, as shown in his latest 
article in the official monthly Sovietskoe 
Kino, he speaks of natural orchestral 
music and not of our movietone or 
vitaphone types of mechanical musical 
accompaniment. Most of the Soviet 
film writers consider a motion picture 
artificial enough without the addition 
of artificial music. 

“A really well performed 
produced dramatic film does not need 
any musical accompaniment, except it 
be an incidental case or during the in- 
termissions,” writes a Russian critic. 
“While, in case of a dance or a ballet- 
pantomime, music is natural, it is rather 
disturbing when it is injected into such 
sentimental boulevard plays as are done 
by the New York Broadway houses 
plays acted in a studio which naturally 
require no music.” 

Like the puppet theatre of the Middle 
Ages, the motion picture today is a 
mechanical art, and the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia looks at it in that spirit. Fos- 
tered and supported by the Soviet 
authorities, it yet remains an inferior 


and well 
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popular art—a kind of evolutionary 
prelude to the real dramatic stage and 
real living musical productions such as 
ballets, operas, orchestral and vocal 
concerts. It is thus nothing but an 
elementary step from a primitive to a 
higher culture, and thus in the Soviet 
terms a picture should be first and last 
a kulturfilm. 

So far as I have 
the Soviet films, 
best productions, 


been able to see 
I prefer them to our 
regardless of whether 
they are with or without musical fea- 
tures. To judge the new Russian mo- 
tion picture justly one should see more 
than those few proletheistic pictures that 
have been displayed in America. Let 
us hope that L. Monoson, the learned 
representative of the Soviet films in 
the United States, will enable American 
audiences to see not only Oktober and 
SVD but the different nationalistic 
productions having a typically romantic 
appeal, such as Spletnia-Gossip, Cherny 
Stolb (Black Post) and others. 


NEBRASKA FEDERATION 
CONVENES IN OMAHA 

OMAHA, Nes., June 27.—The Neb- 
raska Federation of Music Clubs, hav- 
ing Edith May Miller as president, held 
its annual convention on June 4 and 5 
in the Omaha Women’s Clubhouse. 

The address of welcome was given 
by Mayor James C. Dahlman; Warren 
Waters responded. Mrs. T. E. Gardner 
of Beloit, Wis., was the guest of honor 
and spoke on The Federation of Music 
Clubs, Its Aims and Ideals. 

New officers elected were: Mrs. T. 
B. Hughes, of Cozad, president; Mrs. 
Howard Rushton, Omaha, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Wilbur L. Burgess, Lexing- 
ton, secretary, and Mrs. Kettering, 
Crete, treasurer. 

The convention closed with a junior 
banquet and program. Performers in- 
cluded Doris Calhoun of Kearney, 
Margaret Gloe and Helen Zabriskie of 
Omaha, violinists; Robert Johnson, 
winner of the state junior contest; Miss 
Miller and Mrs. T. B. Hughes, pianists. 

M. G. A. 

An address on the work being done 
by the Omaha Opera in English Club 
was given by Thea Moeller-Herms, 
organizer of this society and formerl) 
a singing member of the Mannheim 
Court Theatre and of the Altenburg 
Theatre in Germany. 
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Stadium Faust 
Cast Chosen 


American Opera Stars 


Will Participate 


Four young Americans who sang in 
the American Opera Company last 
winter have been chosen to appear with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
this summer at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
New York, according to Mrs. Charles 


S. Guggenheimer, chairman of the 
Stadium concerts committee. 
These artists, Natalie Hall, Helen 


Oelheim, George Fleming Houston and 
Harold Hanson, will take part in the 
concert version of Faust, to be pre- 
sented by Albert Coates, guest con- 
ductor from England. Robert Elwyn, 
tenor of the National Music League, 
appearing as Faust, will complete the 
quintet. 

Mr. Houston, whose Mephistopheles 
was one of the outstanding character- 
izations, vocally and histrionically, of 
the American Opera’s season, will have 
the same role at the Stadium; Miss 
Hall will sing her best known part, 
Marguerite, and Miss Oelheim is to be 
Martha. The character of Siebel, a 
masculine role usually delegated to 
mezzo-sopranos but transposed success- 
fully for tenor for the first time by the 
American Opera Company, will be 
alloted to Mr. Hanson. 

With the arrival of Willem van 
Hoogstraten, official conductor of the 
Stadium concerts, who came on the 
Mauretania, rehearsals began at once 
for the opening concert. It is under- 
stood Mr. van Hoogstraten has brought 
several original manuscripts which may 
be heard for the first time at the Sta- 
dium, as well as less recent composi- 
tions infrequently performed in this 
countrv. 

Soloists for Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony will be selected by Mr. van 


CHILDREN COMPETE 


Piano Playing Tournament 
Held in Chicago 


Cuicaco, July 3.—The final contest 
of the second annual Chicago Children’s 
Piano Playing Tournament, sponsored 
by the music dealers of the city and 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, was 
held before a large audience in the 
grand ballroom of the Palmer House on 
June 18. 

Twenty-one contestants chosen 
through a series of elimination contests 
in which 6,000 young students had 
originally enrolled, played for a grand 
prize and various awards in three 
divisions. The grand prize of $500, 
carrying with it the title “Champion 
Amateur Junior Pianist of Greater Chi- 
cago,” was won by Johanna Siragusa 
for her performance of the Paganini- 
Liszt-Busoni La Campanella. Miss 
Siragusa, a fifteen year old high school 
student, is a pupil of Sidney Silber. She 
was also the recipient of a $500 award 
as winner of the third division. 

Eight other winners were announced, 
making three each in the three divisions : 

First Division—First prize of $300, 
Phyllis Johnson; second prize of $200, 
Natalie Rudeis; third prize of $100, 
Ruth Munday. 

Second Division—First prize of $400, 
Beatrice Eppstein ; second prize of $200, 
Romeo Meltz; third prize of $200, Celia 
Langinger. 

Third Division—First prize of $500, 
Johanna Siragusa; second prize of $400, 
Ethel Munday, sister of Ruth Munday; 
third prize of $300, Pierson Thal. 

The first division consisted of pupils 
of the first six grades, the second of 
pupils of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, and the third of pupils of the 
last three years of high school. 

The judges for the final contest were 
Augusta Cottlow, George Liebling and 
Charles Naegele. 
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LEXINGTON CONCERTS 


Pupils Heard in Radio 
and Other ve 


LEXINGTON, July 3—Advanced 
singers from Fa ey Campbell Scott 
voice studios broadcast a program from 
Station WHAS on June 9. «They were: 
Nancy Cawood, lyri¢’soprano ; Soy rin 
Hughes, coloratura ; Roy# ‘Goad; lyric 
tenor; Charles Martin, baritone, and 
Clarence Rothenburg, basso cantante. A 
program of classic and modern numbers 
included two of Mary Campbell Scott’s 
compositions, The Gardener There, and 
I Pass Along the Roadway of the Night, 
the latter being repeated by request. 

The same singers appeared success- 
fully in the LaFayette Hotel on May 21. 
Roy Goad and Clarence Rothenburg are 
soloists in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Lexington; Charles Martin is 
choir director of the Christian Church 
in Midway; Nancy Cawood and Kath- 
ryn Hughes, are soloists in churches. in 
Winchester, Ky. 

John Shelby Richardson, pianist, was 
heard to advantage in recital in the 
LaFayette Hotel June 12. He played 
Beethoven’s concerto in C minor, several 
Chopin numbers and the Schulz-Elver 
Blue Danube Waltz. Mr. Richardson 
is a pupil of Elizabeth T. Smith. Others 
on the program were Elizabeth Whitley 
and Waller Cave. 

Handel’s Messiah was given on May 
9 under the direction of C. A. Lampert 
at the University of Kentucky. A 
chorus of 200 was assisted by Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor; Olive June Lacey, soprano; 
Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto and 
Stanley Deacon, baritone. 





NEW ORLE ANS FOREC CAST 


New Orteans, July 3.—The recent- 
ly-organized Friends of Chamber 
Music will sponsor a series of five 
concerts in the coming fall and winter. 
The feature attraction will be the New 
Orleans String Quartet. The final con- 
cert given by this group last year, 
with Anita Socola Specht as assisting 
artist, was an especially pleasing event. 


Park ‘‘Sings”’ 
are Resumed 


New York Mall Chosen 
For Weekly Programs 


A resumption of band concerts and 
mass singing in New York’s Central 
Park is announced by Harry Barnhart, 
song leader, who states that a series of 
Saturday night “sings” will begin on 
the Mall on July 7. 

The “sings” have been made possible 
by the co-operation of the Park Com- 
mission. Associated with Mr. Barn- 
hart are the following officers and 
directors of a committee formed to 
foster the revival of these concerts: 
Mrs. William Shannon, chairman; Al- 
fred Human, treasurer; Mary Latzen, 
executive secretary; Walter R. Her- 
rick, commissioner of parks; Willis 
Holly, secretary of the Park Board; 
Teresa Armitage, Clarence Birchard, 
Claude Bragdon, Helen Freeman, 
Nancy Fullwood, Dr. George Kunz, 
Edwin McArthur, M. Morganthua, Jr., 
Martha Schirmer and Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth. 

The first hour of each program will 
be devoted to formal music, which will 
be broadcast by WOR. This will be 
followed by an hour of mass singing, 
led by Mr. Barnhart and a band of 
forty musicians. 

Executive officers of the committee 
are at 113 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York. 





AsHEVILLE, N. C., July 3.—Virginia 
Gartrell Grubbs, soprano of Rich- 
mond, Va., who was awarded first 
honors in the Rhododendron Festival, 
was guest soloist in Central Methodist 
Church on a recent Sunday. 
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A FEW LAST NOTES 


What is the fate of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra? Technically disbanded, the orchestra remains an 
important part of Ravinia’s opera season. But at this 
time it appears improbable that the union and the or- 
chestra’s association will be able to reach an agree- 
ment before the season opens. 

Mr. Frederick Stock, frankly pessimistic over the 
outlook, is in Europe. 


OSTON, July 10.—If present plans ma- 

terialize, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Serge Koussevitzky, will tour 
Europe at the close of next season. Official 
announcement of this trip is contingent upon 
the arrival home of W. H. Brennan, manager, 
who is now abroad, presumably making book- 
ings for the event. Such a tour would be the 
orchestra’s first appearance outside of Amer- 
ica. Since its inception, forty-seven years ago, 
the organization has only been heard in the 
United States and in the principal cities in 
Canada. 

Should the European itinerary come to pass 
the summer “pop” concerts, an annual feature 
of Boston activities at the close of the regular 
symphony season and in which most of the 
Boston Symphony players participate, must be 
forgone. There is a possibility that the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra might fill in the 
hiatus caused by the Boston Symphony’s for- 
eign tour. But that, too, is another story, as 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra is at present 
hard put for a suitable place in which to give 
the twenty Sunday afternoon concerts sched- 
uled for each season. Jordan Hall, where 
the People’s Symphony has been playing sev- 
eral seasons, is inadequate in seating capacity, 
making it difficult for these volunteer musi- 
cians to solve financial problems. In fact, a 
movement is already afoot to have a suitable 
auditorium ready for next season, so that this 
popular organization may be perpetuated. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Shavitch from Syracuse 


. .. the Berlin Symphony Orchestra has just 
announced the appointment to their conductor’s 
stand of Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., symphony and Ernest Kun- 
wald, pianist and one time conductor of the 
Cincinnati Band. Shavitch is the first foreign 
conductor honored with this important post. 
He will conduct the band on the second half of 
next season and will also take the orchestra 
on tour. Shavitch has just conducted in Mos- 
cow with much success and apparently took the 
roof off the hall a la Toscanini with The Pines 
of Rome. 





Vienna reports that an American group of 
art patrons has offered the heirs of Antonin 
Dvorak some $200,000 for the composer’s 
manuscripts and works (according to report 
those works he was engaged upon while in 
America). Members of the family, however, 
have offered the anuscripts first to Czecho- 
slovakian officials before entertaining the 
American offer—and the amount of the offer. 
in our humble opinion, has already become 
somewhat inflated through some press agent’s 
imagination. 


Nothing daunted by the Philadelphia Ses- 
quicentennial Chicago is planning an inter- 
national musical festival which will bring the 
world’s greatest artists to Chicago for the 1933 
Centenary. It is planned to make use of all! 
of Chicago’s musical organizations, to have 
competitions in every State, and to entertain 
orchestras and soloists from important Euro- 
pean musical centers, 
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Weather Forecast—Rain 


The only infallible sign of rain that we know 
of is any announcement that the Stadium Con- 
certs are going to give their opening program 
on such and such an evening. 





All reports of those who have seen Krenek’s 
Jonny Spielt Auf in Paris agree that the 
presentation was a pretty dull affair. H. H. B. 
in the Paris Times describes the audience: 

“It hissed a little, applauded a little, and 
snickered a great deal. It did not riot. The 
audience did not think “Jonny Spielt Auf was 
worth a riot.” 


At the risk of scorching our own fingers we 
should like to call attention to the wag at a 
recent banquet in honor of a certain prize con- 
test (not ours) who caused a temporary hiatus 
during the expressions of brotherly love by 
eanestly suggesting the formation of another 
prize fund to insure a second performance of 
the prize winning work. 
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By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


Krenek’s jasz opera Jonny Spielt Auf has proved 
such @ flop in Paris that only fifty or sixty people 
have been in the audience at each performance since 
the opening night. And we predict a pretty sad re- 
ception for the piece in its American premiere at the 
Metropolitan. 


Leo the Lion 
EOPOLD STOKOWSKI will conduct a 
 hew orchestra in Paris for part of next 
summer. The new orchestra plans an intensive 
summer season in Paris and will set forth the 
talents of a number of eminent guest con- 
ductors. 

The town has emulated New York in recent 
weeks by turning its attention to orchestras 
and their conductors. Willem Furtwaengler 
has had a veritable triumph in Paris of late 
with his own orchestra from Berlin. Mengel- 
berg’s concerts were sold out. 

Jascha Meets Florence 

Walter, our trained carrier pidgeon, brings 
us news of the season’s biggest broken blos- 
soms tale. It seems that Brother Jascha 
Heifetz has been in Paris lately and so has 
Florence Vidor, queen of the flickers and 
ex-wife of King Vidor, director of The Big 
Parade among others. The old meanies allege 
that Jascha has pressed his suit with much 
fervor. But Florence, ten years older and with 
a young son, has not listened to much violin 
music this summer. 

Alexander Tansman, the composer, Mrs. 
Tansman, and the Berthold Neuers have been 
motoring through the country near Paris. 
Stokowski will play Alexander Tansman’s 
Symphonique Overture with the Philadelphia 
orchestra next Fall in Philadelphia and New 
York. Mengelberg will also play in New York 
fragments from Tansman’s opera “La Nuit 
Kurde.” 

Our private detective bureau in Paris tells 
us that Fannie Hurst, who writes books and 
cares for a small menagerie, is writing a new 
novel, working hard and getting thin. 

Nanette Guilford, Metropolitan songbird, 
and her mama are coming home on the Isle de 
France. Their comments on Paris would 
shame a New York alderman’s conception of 
a dark night in Chicago. 

Serge Prokofieff and Albert Roussel, said to 
be composers, are coming over here in 1929. 
Roussel can come any time but Prokofieff is 
putting off the glad day because his wife is ex- 
pecting a Happy Event. 


Nahan Makes a Hit 

Nahan Franko, that versatile 67 year old 
youngster who has been a colorful and pic- 
turesque violinist and orchestra leader and bul- 
wark of Manhattan’s music is the maestro of 
a brand new jazz band at the new Paramount 
Hotel. Nahan’s orchestra has been a hit since 
its inception, and has gone big over the radio. 
Who remembers when Nahan and his violin 
evoked famous performances of Strauss 
waltzes from his Central Park orchestra? 

Robert A. Simon, versatile detective story 
writer, naive sophisticate, author of “Franz 
Morgenstrom At Home,’ and the only man 
who beat Sidney Lenz at “Michigan” is sum- 
mering with the wife up at Port Chester. Be- 
tween golf and “Michigan” Bobby is writing a 
new musical show with Lou Genszler which 
will open in Philadelphia in the Fall. 

We're checking up on the copy because sev- 
eral persons assert that Adolph Lewisohn in 
officially opening the Stadium Concerts has 
used the same speech verbatim for the past 
five years. 
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SuMMER FINDS SOME OF 
OUR CELEBRITIES AT EASE 
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International 
WHO MADE HER FARE | PY | 





DAME NELLIE MELBA (CENTER } R . oe 
WELL OPERATEC APPEARANCE IN MELBOURNE, AUS 
TRALIA WITH HER ARE JOHN BROWNLEL (RIGHT) AND 
BROWNING MUMMERY 
’ 
4T RIGHT BARBARA LULL, 
VIOLINIST, CLAIMS THIS IS 
BASIER THAN THE BRAHMS 
CONCERTO 
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ABROAD JULY 26TH, WITH HIS 
THE FORMER 
A SOPRANO AT THE MILAN OPERA 
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International 


LEOPOLD AUER, MASTER PEDAGOGUE, DISCUSSES THE NEXT 
LESSON WITH OSKAR SHUMSKY, 11 YEAR OLD VIOLINIST, ONE 
OF THE OUTSTANDING PRODIGIES OF THE DAY 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, PIANIST AND 
COMPOSER, ARRIVES IN NEW YORK ON 
THE S.S. FRANCE 
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BY CHOPIN, 


BRIDE, 
MISS CAROLINE SEGRERA 
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WAS RECENTLY PERFORMED IN THE 
MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 








HENRI VERBRUGGHEN WORE A 


“TEN 
GALLON” HAT AT THE SKILTON FESTI 
VAL, LAURENCE, KANSAS 


JOHN McCORMACK AND EL 
BETH RETHBERG HAVE A C 
ON SHIPBOARD 


ERNEST HUTCHESON RETURNING WITH 
MRS. HUTCHESON ON THE STEAMER 
LEVIATHAN FOR HIS MASTER CLASS AT 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., AFTEK A HURRIED 
CONCERT TRIP TO EUROPE 
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